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Ship ’em to Denver 


The Live Stock Market 
of the West 


Live stock sold on any market commands prices commensurate 

with its quality, looks and condition. Most shippers know their 

stock is depreciated by railroad delays en route, but few realize 

the loss and damage they are bringing on themselves by shipping 
long distances to market. 


Your Stock at Denver Is Fresh Instead of Fagged— 
Healthy Hungry Instead of Too Tired to Kat 


The Denver Market reduces shrink to a minimum by removing its 
cause, and increases fill to a maximum by careful handling. 


Freight Rates to Denver Are Lower, Other Expense Is 
Less, While Prices Are in Line With, or Higher Than, 
Other Markets 
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DENVER \ ~ COLORADO _ 


STOCKMEN— 


Your Friend in Denver 


Lives at Sixteenth and California Streets 


When you come to the Stock Show, don’t forget to visit this ad- 
dress. You have shown a decided preference for The Denver. 
You have given this store your patronage for many years, order- 
ing through the Stockman’s Supply Catalog. 


But The Denver is not merely a mail-order house, contributing to 
your needs in merchandise—The Denver is a great institution of 
helpfulness. Its many service departments are at your disposal 
when you are in the city, and you are cordially invited to make 
use of them: Branch Post Office, Check Stand, Information Desk, 
Tea Room, Rest Room, and many others. 





Special Department for Stockmen on the Sixth Floor 


Featuring the Best-Known 
Brands 

Stetson Hats 
Hyer Boots 
Kirkendall’s Boots 
Remington Ammunition 
Heiser’s Saddles 
Spurs and Bits 
Winchester Rifles 
and Shotguns 





The Largest and Most Com- 

plete Assortment of Stock- 

men’s Supplies in the Central 
West 


See the Display While You Are 
in Denver 
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BULL BUYERS 


who have looked around, compared quality and prices, know they can fill their 
requirements for less cost at the 


Hereford Round-Up Sale 


Another advantage is that by purchasing at the Round-Up 
you save the expense of wintering. Plan now to 
buy your supply of bulls for this year on 


February 28, March 1-2, 1927 
Royal Building, Kansas City, Missouri 
400 head are expected for the sale this yar 4O0O 


Ask that your name be put on the list for a catalog 


American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ Association 


300 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


This is an open invitation from the heart of the cow country to 
the members of the American National Live Stock Association to 
hold their 1928 convention in El Paso and Juarez, Old Mexico. 


The Mayors and Chambers of Commerce of these two border cities 
join in this invitation for you to be their guests during the 1928 conven- 
tion. No other city can offer what El] Paso and Juarez have. Center of 
the great Southwestern cattle range, on the Mexican border, and with a 
climate that is unsurpassed, El Paso has the setting, the modern hotels, 
and the hospitality of the home ranch to offer you. 


Come to El] Paso, where the home folks speak your language and 
where you can go to Mexico for six cents. 


itaecceaniiiiaais CONVENTIONS BUREAU 
Paso Del Norte, Orndorff, EL PASO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
and Sheldon EL PASO, TEXAS 





(Entered as Second-Class Matter June 11, 1919, at the Post Office at Denver. Colorado, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Acceptance for Mailing 
at Special Rate of Postage Provided for in Section 1103. Act of October 3, 1917, Authorized on September 21, 1921.) 




















There Is No Speculator 
Profit in This Pool 


ANY range cattlemen and hundreds of Corn Belt feeders 
have looked forward to the time when stockers and feed- 
ers would be moved directly from the range to the 

feed-lot. 


That time is now here. 


Live-stock feeders, members of the National Live Stock Pro- 
ducers Association in the central feeding states, formed a pool, 
and have contracted for feeder calves with Texas and Nebraska 
range cattlemen to be shipped direct. These cattle are now being 
shipped. 


Direct handling has many advantages. The pool is operat- 
ing on a strictly co-operative or cost basis. No one will get a 


single cent of speculator profit. The cattle are being delivered 
and are ready for feed in the shortest possible time. Both range 
producers and Corn Belt feeders are expressing their mutual 
satisfaction with the results of the pool. 


This service is bringing the range men and the feeders 
together. It is supplementing the work of the thirteen terminal 
co-operative selling agencies which constitute the National Live 
Stock Producers Association. These agencies operate on thir- 
teen markets, and are equipped to give the best of service on 
western cattle consignments. 


The National Live Stock Producers 
Association 


With Selling Agencies at the Following Markets: 


KANSAS CITY SIOUX CITY CINCINNATI CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
ST. LOUIS PITTSBURG . FORT WORTH BUFFALO EVANSVILLE 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Why Live Animals ana Dressed 
Meat Differ in Price 


RICES paid for live stock and prices paid for dressed meat are deter- 

mined chiefly by two factors—the number of animals offered for sale and 

the consumers’ desire to buy meat. While both fluctuate periodically, 
and even from day to day, there is nevertheless a very definite relationship 
between them. 





When receipts of live stock are high, prices tend to be low, and vice versa. 
Similarly, demand for live stock is intimately bound up with demand for meat, 
as expressed in the prices which consumers are willing to pay. When meat 
prices increase, live-stock prices tend to increase, and vice versa. 


Demand for meat, however, is such that wide differences exist between 
the prices paid for live stock on the hoof and prices paid by consumers for 
certain cuts. A steer is not all steak, a hog is not all ham, and a lamb is not 
all chops. Every meat animal has numerous and weighty inedible parts, and 
other edible parts which, while nutritious and palatable, are in poor demand. 


For instance: Out of a one-thousand-pound steer, about 350 pounds are 
inedible. Extensive research and experimentation have made these parts val- 
uable as by-products, but as a group they bring less than the packer paid for 
the corresponding 350 pounds of live steer. 


Some 500 pounds consist of so-called “cheaper cuts,’”’ such as chuck, plate, 
brisket, liver, kidneys, etc. Some of these sell for more than others, but as a 
group these parts just about carry their proportionate cost of the live animal. 


Only a relatively small portion—150 pounds—consists of “choice cuts’”— 
loin and ribs, from which come steaks and chops. 


The packer, and likewise the retailer, would prefer to sell these choice 
cuts at less and the cheaper cuts at a little more, but the only practical way 
to price the various cuts is according to the relative values placed upon them 
by the public, as expressed in what they are willing to pay for what they want. 


Consequently, the steak, the ham, and the chops, being in great demand, 
must sell at prices high enough to offset any losses which may be incurred in 
handling the rest of the animal from which these choice portions come. 





ARMOUR 48st COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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The Heel-Fly or Cattle-Grub 


BY F. C. BISHOPP 
Bureau of Entomology, United States Department of Agriculture 


duces it is expressed by nearly every breeder or 

feeder of cattle. Despite this fact, comparatively 
little has been done toward elimination of the appall- 
ing losses caused by this insect. Numerous articles 
on the subject have appeared in live-stock and farm 
papers, some important ones having been published 
in the eighties. This field has also been a very fertile 
one for speculation on the part of veterinarians, 
entomologists, and stock-raisers; but unfortunately 
most of this discussion has centered about relatively 
unimportant points in the habits of the insects, rather 
than the more essential economic considerations of 
how to control or eliminate the pest. 


[ eis iti in the heel-fly and the grub which pro- 


LAST-STAGE GRUBS REMOVED FROM BACK OF COW (ENLARGED) 


It is true that very thorough studies of the life- 
history and habits of an insect must be made before 
sound principles for control can be laid down. Rec- 
ognizing this need of basic information, Professor G. 
H. F. Carpenter, of the Irish Department of Agricul- 
ture, Dr. Seymour Hadwen, of the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Burean of Entomology 
of the United States Department of Agriculture a 
number of years ago set about making close observa- 
tions on these insects and conducting experiments 
designed to give a more thorough knowledge of their 
habits, with the hope of discovering some weak link 
in their life-chain which might be broken, and thus 
bring about satisfactory control or perhaps eradica- 
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GRUBS IN BACK OF COW (HAIR CLIPPED FROM AROUND HOLES) 


tion. The studies made by these three institutions, 
working independently, have cleared up most of the 
obscure points in the life-cycle of the insect and 
should form a sound basis for control or eradication 
procedure. The store of information gathered by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in its 
studies, and the outstanding facts developed by other 
investigators, are brought together in Department 
Bulletin No. 1369, which has recently been issued. 


European Cattle-Grub Spreading 


There are two distinct species of cattle-grubs or 
warbles in the United States. The fact that the more 
injurious one of these is considerably restricted in its 
present distribution, but is evidently spreading, 
should deeply concern every cattleman. The north- 
ern cattle-grub—or, as it is sometimes called, the 
European cattle-grub—appears to be a rather recent 
introduction into the United States. It has invaded 
the northeastern portion of the country, and has also 
established itself here and there throughout the north- 
ern states to the Pacific. Some of the most important 
considerations from the stockman’s viewpoint are 
that this insect is far more annoying to the cattle 
when it is laying its eggs than is the common heel-fly, 
and that its grubs appear in the backs of the animals 


somewhat later than those of the common species, and 
hence extend the period of grubbiness by several 
months.. The common cattle-grub or heel-fly is found 
in every state of the Union, though there are some 
areas where it does not occur or where it is of very 
little economic importance. 


How the Insect Develops 


In order that control of these pests may ultimately 
be brought about, it is of much importance that the 
cattle-raisers, feeders, and dairymen have a fairly 
clear idea of the life-history and habits of the insects. 
For this reason, the following brief summary of the 
life-cycle of the common cattle-grub is given. It 
should be borne in mind by readers of THE PRODUCER 
that the facts as set forth are very fully established 
by numerous observations and carefully controlled 
experiments; also that the men who carried on the 
investigational work were unbiased, and had no pet 
theories to influence their findings. In fact, the 
results in some particulars made it necessary for these 
men to revise their former opinions, which were based 
upon the teachings of earlier workers. The facts as 
stated below are also made more convincing when we 
know that the results obtained independently in Can- 
ada and in Europe agree in all essential particulars 
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with the findings of the investigators in the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The adult heel-fly appears during the first sunny 
days of spring, and proceeds at once to lay its eggs on 
the hair of cattle. The insect belongs in the same 
family with the common nit-fly or bot-fly of horses, 





HEEL-FLY (MUCH ENLARGED) 


and its appearance is somewhat similar, though it is 
rather smaller and darker in color. Its body is cov- 
ered with blackish hairs, except for yellowish bands 
across the thorax and abdomen. The fly evidently 
prefers to lay its eggs on the short hairs of the legs 
just below the dew-claws. Usually, however, the 
cattle become aware of the presence of the fly very 
quickly, shake it off, and start moving away. The fly 
promptly returns to the animal, often clinging to the 
hair higher up on the leg. This usually induces ex- 
treme fright, and the animal dashes for shade or 
water, with the tail rolled over the back in character- 
istic fashion. Often the fly follows, making further 
effort to cement its eggs on the hairs of the animal 
wherever it may be able to strike. 

The eggs are small, whitish objects, clamped to the 
hair. Usually they are attached in rows, one above 
the other, the number on a single hair being governed 
by the length of time the fly is able to cling to the 
animal. In three to four days the eggs hatch. The little 
spiny maggot, crawling out of the outer end of the 
egg down the hair, at once begins to burrow into the 
skin at the base of the hair. The penetration of the 
tough skin requires one to four hours. This burrow- 
ing process irritates the animal considerably, causing 
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it to stamp the feet, kick, and lick the infested places. 
When the maggots pass through the skin, blood-serum 
oozes out and mats the hair together in small tufts. 
When these little scabs are removed and examined, 
nearly always one finds a number of hatched eggs 
attached to one of the hairs. 


On account of the minuteness and translucent 
appearance of the newly hatched grubs, it is very 
difficult to trace them after they pass through the 
skin, and they are usually lost sight of completely 
until they begin to appear, considerably increased in 
size, on the surface of the organs in the abdominal and 
chest cavities. Undoubtedly they work along the con- 
nective tissue between the muscles until they reach 
the interior of the body, where they are found on the 
surface of the intestines,paunch, and spleen, and often 
in great numbers between the mucous lining and the 
muscular coat of the gullet or swallow. They continue 
to burrow about in these regions for several months, 
during which time they grow to about two-thirds of 
an inch in length, though they are still white and 
slender. During the fall and winter these grubs pass 
up the diaphragm or ribs, penetrate between the mus- 
cles of the back, and finally reach the skin along the 
back. Very often they pass into the spinal canal and 
are to be found traveling along the spinal cord while 
on their way to the surface. Soon after the skin is 
reached they drill a hole to the surface, and during 
the remainder of their development keep this hole 
open for breathing purposes and‘as a means of escape 
when fully grown. 

The grubs remain beneath the skin along the back 
for a period of from thirty-five to ninety days, during 
which time they grow from slender, comparatively 
smooth-bodied creatures to the dark-brown or almost 
black, spine-covered grubs. When fully developed 





EGGS OF HEEL-FLY ATTACHED TO A HAIR 
Three of these are hatched, as shown by split ends 


they enlarge the hole in the skin, crawl out, and roll 
to the ground. Here they burrow under any protect- 
ing object at hand. Soon the outer skin shrinks and 
hardens, and within this case the change to the fly 
takes place. The length of time required for this 
change varies, according to the temperature, from 
eighteen to seventy-seven days. Within a few min- 
utes after the flies emerge they extend their wings, 
mate, and are ready to lay their eggs. The flies are 
seldom seen in nature, except occasionally when they 
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are in the act of attacking cattle. They rest upon 
Hyushes or grass in the pastures and await the ap- 
proach of the animals. They live for a few days only, 
during which time they are capable of laying several 
hundred eggs each. 

The northern heel-fly looks much like the common 
one, but is slightly larger and more heavily built. 
Like the common species, it never feeds in the adult 
stage, but devotes its entire energies to placing its 
eggs on the cattle. It lays but a single egg at a time, 
but keeps striking the animals in a vicious way, which 
produces most intense fear and excitement. It is not 
unusual to see cows in small pastures in the East run- 
ning wildly around the field with a fly in pursuit, and 
striking the animal time after time about the thighs 
and rump. The flies of this species usually appear 
considerably later in the spring than do the common 
heel-flies, and in the northeastern states they are 
often present throughout the summer, though they 
are most abundant during June and early July. The 
grubs of this species also appear on the backs of the 
animals later in the season, and are often present in 
the backs of the animals as late as September 1. 


Erroneous Ideas 


Mention should be made of the very common idea 
that the large black horse-fly, which is often seen rest- 
ing on the backs of horses and cattle, is responsible 
for the grubs which develop later. These flies are 
present for no other purpose than to suck blood. 
They breed in swampy areas, and have nothing to do 
with the grubs in the backs of the cattle. The for- 
merly widely held view of entomologists and vet- 
erinarians that the cattle became infested by lick- 
ing the eggs or young grubs off the hairs has been dis- 
proved by the recent thorough studies of this pest. 
By keeping cattle in cages, with their mouths care- 
fully muzzled, and permitting flies to lay their eggs 
on the heels, it has been shown that the grubs actually 
burrow through the skin, later appear along the gul- 
let, and finally reach the back. It is evident that the 
young grubs are able to move about in the body of an 
animal quite rapidly. On a number of occasions grubs 
were removed from the gullets of slaughtered animals 
and placed beneath the skin through incisions made 
on the legs of calves. _By slaughtering these animals 
later, it was determined that the grubs soon left the 
site of introduction, and some of them returned to 
the gullets. Grubs introduced in this way finally 
reached the backs of the animals at the usual time of 
year. 


Seasonal Occurrence of Grubs and Heel-Flies 


Through correspondents in various parts of the 
United States, and through examinations made by 
investigators, it has been determined that there is a 
very wide range in the dates when the grubs begin to 
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appear on the backs of the cattle in different parts of 
the country. For some reason, the grubs appear 
earlier in the backs of cattle on the plateau region of 
Texas than elsewhere in the country. Often the char- 
acteristic lumps develop on the backs in August, thus 
proving that some of the grubs begin to reach the 
backs in July. These early grubs are fully developed 
by the latter part of summer, and some of them evi- 
dently transform into flies during the fall. Thus in 
southwest Texas the heel-fly season may begin as 
early as October, and continue during favorable 
weather throughout the winter and until about the 
middle of March. Elsewhere in the South and South- 
west the grubs begin to reach the backs of the cattle 
during October, and the heel-flies appear only occa- 
sionally during the winter, the major part of them 
being active through February and March. Farther 
to the north the time when the grubs reach the backs 
of the cattle gradually becomes later. At the extreme 
northern edge of the United States they do not take 
up their position in the backs of the animals until 
about the middle of March. The season of heel-fly 
activity begins correspondingly later, since it is neces- 
sary for the grubs to become mature, leave the ani- 
mals, and change to the flies on the ground, thus occu- 
pying a period of about two months. 

All the grubs do not reach the backs of the cattle 
at the same time. In fact, they continue to work 
upward to the surface during a period of about three 
or four months; and, as has been explained, the north- 
ern cattle-grub comes to the backs of the animals 
somewhat later than the other species. This poin' 
is of importance if control is to be brought about by 
destroying the grubs in the backs of the animals. 


Control or Eradication Possible 

A large amount of work has been done to deter- 
mine the best method of repressing this pest. Since 
the flies do not feed, but remain scattered over the 
range, there seems to be no feasible way of trapping 
or otherwise destroying them. The fact that many 
of the eggs are laid on the lower legs of the cattle 
naturally suggests the possibility of reaching them by 
insecticides applied in shallow vats; but so far this 
line of attack does not appear very promising. The 
infestation of cattle is reduced by housing them in 
barns during the heel-fly season, and the number of 
grubs is reduced in cattle which are able to gain pro- 
tection from the flies in sheds, water, or dense 
thickets. After the young grubs have once entered 
the skin they are well protected from the reach of 
man by their position within the cattle up to the time 
they cut the holes through the hide in the later stages 
of their development. 

The grubs are very resistant to insecticides, and it 
has been found that the materials ordinarily used in 
dipping cattle for ticks or scabies will not kill many 
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of them, even though the holes in the skin are open. 
A number of different materials have been found, 
however, which, when applied to the backs of the cat- 
tle, will destroy a large percentage of them. Unfor- 
tunately this treatment, which must be thorough, is 
laborious and somewhat impractical for use on range 
cattle. For dairy and farm herds, however, it works 
very well, as does also hand extraction. If all the 
grubs which reach the backs of cattle during the win- 
ter and spring months are destroyed, it is obvious that 
the resulting crop of heel-flies would be cut off and the 
pest eliminated. In other words, it appears well 
within the range of possibility to treat all the cattle 
during the period when the grubs are developing in 
the back, and thus prevent the grubs from maturing. 
If this work can be carried out in a sufficiently thor- 
ough way, eradication will result. It is also probable 
that further investigational work will develop means 
of control which are more easily applied under range 
conditions. 


Insect Costs the United States $50,000,000 Annually 

There seems to be no doubt in the minds of the 
most progressive cattlemen of the desirability of 
bringing the cattle-grub under control. Few, however, 
realize the extent of damage produced by these in- 
sects, and hence are perhaps not so much interested 
in fighting the pest as they otherwise would be. It 
should be remembered that the heel-fly is the parent 
of the cattle-grub, and that there is great loss to cat- 
tle-raisers and dairymen from the running of the 
cattle due to the attack of these flies, to say nothing 
of the difficulty of working herds during fly season, 
and the direct loss due to animals being driven into 
mire-holes. The irritation when the young grubs 
penetrate is considerable, and.undoubtedly the migra- 
tion of the maggots through the bodies of the cattle 
is injurious. During the period of development in 
the back, abscesses are often formed, and certainly 
the spiny grubs must cause the animals considerable 
irritation. The damage to the hides from the holes 
cut by the larve is well recognized by the tanning 
industry. Undoubtedly much of this loss is passed 
back to the cattle-raiser, though he may not know he 
is bearing it. The damage to hides alone has been 
estimated at $5,000,000 to $10,000,000 annually. The 
presence of the grubs in the backs of animals slaugh- 
tered during grub season also detracts considerably 
from their value, since carcasses are made unsightly, 
and considerable trimming is necessitated to make 
them salable. Feeders recognize the fact that heavily 
infested animals will not put on fat economically, and 
most breeders and dairymen are convinced that heavy 
infestations of grubs retard the development of young 
stock, and greatly decrease milk flow. The total an- 
nual loss chargeable to this pest certainly reaches 
$50,000,000. 
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THIS YEAR’S CATTLE TRADE 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


ITH THE OLD CROP OF CATTLE out of the way, a 

survey of the prospect for 1927 is possible. Almost over- 
night the trade ran from a surfeit of weighty, fat-laden, fin- 
ished steers into a deficiency of the same kind; whereupon 
buyers began riding their horses lame in quest of what they 
term “good” cattle. Fat yearlings, for which they had been 
paying anywhere from $12 to $14, disappeared; instead, a 
package of warmed-up and short-fed steers, on corn sixty to 
a hundred days, reported at the market. Always at the end 
of the year a “new book” is made in commercial cattle circles, 
and in this instance the transformation was sudden. Late in 
December a two-day flurry in good, heavy cattle put them on 
a $10 to $11 basis, compared with $9 to $10 all through the fall 
and forepart of the winter; but it proved to be a false alarm, 
as they were right back on the old camp-ground by the turn 
of the year. 

Already some of the “wise guys” of the trade are forecast- 
ing a brilliant future for the heavy steer, based on the theory 
that it will be scarce, and that the market always pays well 
for what is not available. But this argument is frequently 
fallacious. There is not a scrap of handwriting on the wall 
to encourage feeders to make heavy cattle. This statement 
may arouse criticism, if not elicit emphatic contradiction; but 
it would be a good thing for all concerned if never another load 
of bullocks weighing in excess of 1,300 pounds was prepared 
for the butcher. So little heavy beef is needed under new con- 
ditions that fitting heavy cattle has become extremely hazard- 
ous, and the man undertaking such an operation must accept 
the hazard without squealing. Much of the vicissitude that 
overtook cattle trade in 1926 may be traced directly back to 
production. 

There is no place in beef trade for the product of plain 
and coarse heavy steers. If such cattle are to be grown, they 
should reach the block at younger ages, before their deficiencies 
become evident. It was not the well-bred heavy steer that clut- 
tered up the cattle market during the latter half of 1926, but 
a raft of plain, rough, and otherwise undesirable mammoth 
cattle that sold from $9 down. Relieved of that trash—using 
the term advisedly—good cattle with a little weight would not 
have been so severely punished. 


But there will be few big cattle, especially of the 1,500- 
to 1,700-pound type, in 1927 production. Human memory may 
be short, but feeders still retain vivid recollection of the 
débacle of 1926, and there is an ancient axiom about a burned 
child dreading fire—at least while the resultant pain is acute. 
Feed conditions are so radically different from a year ago that 
long feeds will be taboo, and the incentive of high prices for 
such cattle as existed last year is no longer present. What is 
more, the reserve stock of mature cattle in the West has dis- 
appeared, and it is no longer possible to replenish Corn Belt 
feed-lots to the repletion stage with weighty feeders. Heavy 
cattle develop as the result of two operations: putting mature 
fleshy feeders on corn, and carrying light cattle at the incep- 
tion of the operation into feeds of eight to twelve months’ 
duration. Many cattle reached Chicago last fall that had been 
on full feed longer than a year. Those who did it merely dis- 
played lack of judgment. 

The crop of cattle that went into feeders’ hands last fall 
is already pressing on the market. Before the turn of the 
year, Chicago was glutted with warmed-up, low-dressing steers 
fed sixty to 120 days, and weighing 1,150 to 1,250 pounds. 
Any impression that weight had an opportunity to return to 
popularity was promptly negatived by the manner in which 
killers sidestepped the big ones, cleaning up light cattle before 
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taking the least interest in anything weighing over 1,200 
pounds. It is just possible that a few heavy cattle may sell 
relatively high during 1927, but to do it they will necessarily 
have to be scarce. Making such cattle is expensive, and even 
when they realize good money on paper they frequently show 
loss in the feed-bill. The only sure thing in connection with 
beef-making is keeping off heavy cattle, unless the feeder 
has a penchant for gambling; even then he could spill his 
money with more celerity, and save a lot of hard work, by 
betting on the ponies or joining the talent in La Salle Street, 
where they “take it away” in modern fashion. 

Cattle that went into feeders’ hands from October to De- 
cember will comprise the bulk of the market offering from 
now on, and if they are tumbled out as speedily as most people 
in the trade believe, a good market should develop along about 
March—the period at which “Doc” Bundesen’s army of reactor 
cows engulfed the market last year, incidentally spilling the 
beans, so far as steer-feeders were concerned. Every run of 
warmed-up steers during January and February will put hold- 
ers of the residue of the crop in stronger position. There are 
many reasons why such liquidation is likely. Feeders are 
reluctant to put on weight; hay and other roughage are abnor- 
mally scarce over much of the area in the Mississippi Valley, 
where the major portion of the winter and spring beef crop is 
made, and feeders are anxious to count their money at the 
earliest opportunity. An additional factor is the poor feeding 
value of the new corn crop. The old crop—a cause of political 
and economic disturbance—has practically disappeared. 

Texas is making a larger crop of beef for spring delivery 
at the market than usual, in response to cheap cottonseed meal, 
and Colorado, western Nebraska, Wyoming, and Montana are 
feeding on a somewhat extensive scale; but if the Corn Belt 
output goes to the butcher early at deficient weight, the west- 
ern contingent should get action when it shows up later. East 
of Chicago a short winter crop of beef will be made. Michi- 
gan acquired few cattle, Indiana went somewhat frantically 
to lambs, Ohio is supercautious, and Pennsylvania did not 
invest heavily. The excess over last year in the West is prob- 
ably offset by the decrease east of Chicago. 

Assuming that the country refrains from nursing cattle 
and running into long feeds, the purchase of thin cattle made 
last fall, before the western country stopped gathering, will 
be out of the way early. Should the market acquire a stride 
meanwhile, many will become imbued with a desire to replace 
cattle, as nothing stimulates investment more than a rising 
fat-cattle market. This will bring killers and feeders into 
competition on fleshy steers, and “pep” the whole industry. 
Last winter it was possible to go west of the Missouri River 
and pick up thin yearlings—two’s and some three’s—and it 
was the only logical method of taking care of surplus corn; 
under new conditions, such cattle are hard to buy in the West 
—or anywhere else, for that matter. Feeders might meet such 
an emergency by taking cattle with less quality, but it is 
doubtful if that kind is available in considerable numbers at 
prices that look safe. Much of the plains country in the 
Dakotas and Montana was denuded of all kinds of cattle last 
summer, owing to drought. It was a veritable still hunt, and 
going back there in quest of young cattle will be tantamount 
to seeking an illicit still in operation at prohibition headquar- 
ters. Along next March and April such obscurity as now 
envelops the future of the cattle industry may be dispelled. 

So far as the winter season is concerned, the cattle market 
has gone on a steer basis, or is headed in that direction. So 
urgent is demand for all kinds of cheap cows from killers that 
feeders are out of the betting. Whatever happens in 1927 
cattle trade, this forecast is safe: It will be a radically dif- 
ferent set of markets compared with 1926. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN THE CATTLE BUSINESS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


IGNIFICANT PHASES of the cattle industry at the incep- 
S tion of 1927 are: The western calf crop of 1926 was gar- 
nered closer than ever before, which means a dearth of year- 
lings next spring and summer, when feeders will be in the 
market with both feet. 

The calf crop of 1926 realized prices ranging from $30 to 
$50 per head, according to what they were and the time of 
purchase, so as to put added value on every beef-bred cow in 
the West capable of raising a calf, and to stimulate demand 
for pure-bred bulls to rehabilitate the industry. 

Certain areas, especially in the Dakotas and eastern Mon- 
tana, have been depleted of cattle, owing to drought, which 
necessitated a clean-up. These cattle have gone and will not 
be replaced. 

Aged steers have practically disappeared all over the 
trans-Missouri cattle storehouse, which should eliminate the 
big steer as a factor in beef supply, unless feeders carry 
yearlings into the three-year-old stage—an obviously uneco- 
nomic process. 

Clean-up of western cows has deprived killers of access to 
a cheap supply of cows. Dairy herds have been closely culled 
for “boarder” and tubercular cows, until canning and cutting 
material is selling out of line with good steers. At present 
prices of fed bullocks, the only justification for a $4.50 to $5 
canner and cutter cow trade, and a $7 to $7.25 market for rub- 
bery bologna bulls, is scarcity and increasing demand for 
sausage and boneless beef. 

Unable to get stock cows and heifers, feeders are boost- 
ing prices of the lower grades of steers in an effort to get as 
many cattle as possible for their money. All through the 
recent investment season stock cattle selling for from $7.50 
down have been high, compared with the better grades. 


Under present conditions, a 150-pound veal calf at $15 to 
$16 per cwt. is worth as much as a 350-pound baby-beef pros- 
pect, creating a feed-lot cheating situation. The light end of 
a drove of Montana calves that reached Chicago late in Decem- 
ber went to the veal-rack at $12; the good calves, around 400 
pounds, made $8.50 to a feeder. Veal consumption may be a 
factor in replenishing feed-lots. 

There is a decided increase in the proportion of so-called 
native beef-bred cattle reaching the market—a tendency in cat- 
tle production not to be ignored. Many of the top yearlings 
reaching Chicago late in December, that realized $13 to $14.35 
per cwt., were grown east of the Missouri River and repre- 
sented the 1926 increase of practically pure-bred herds. There 
is also a marked increase in the showing of grade and-nonde- 
script native stock cattle—red steers that are not Shorthorns, 
counterfeit “blacks” posing as Angus, and Herefords of the 
“wooden” kind, with no other merit than a white face. Cattle 
of this type should be fattened and marketed at 600 to 750 
pounds, and not carried into the yearling stage as stockers; 
but many of them are grown in areas where feeding is imprac- 
ticable. In such an emergency as this, feeders buy them to 
keep away from better and higher-priced cattle, ignoring the 
factor of quality, which has undoubted value in making gains. 
It is possible to mate a dairy-bred or nondescript cow with a 
good bull and produce a respectable calf from a beef stand- 
point; but the longer such a calf is carried, the more it exhibits 
its deficiencies. 

There will be an insatiable demand for yearlings of al! 
types, kinds, and colors as the winter works along. All through 
1926 the western cattle country was ransacked for young cat- 
tle, and they do not tarry long in the feed-lot. Short-fed 
yearlings have been profitable; hence the tendency to crowd 
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them at the feed-box and let them go to the killer on a seventy- 
to ninety-day feed. The crop of yearlings bought last fall will 
be closely marketed before the end of the winter, and about 
that time, when eastern pasture-owners look around for some- 
thing to eat their grass, a sizable stocker market is probable. 
Inquiry is reaching every market in the country regarding 
prospects for picking up yearlings in the spring. Under mid- 
winter market conditions, the spread between what yearlings 
cost last fall and current fat-cattle prices is not wide enough 
to justify expectation of more than a price for the feed con- 
sumed, and it is not improbable that feeders may find them- 
selves in the position of paying as much for a thin yearling 
as they get for the fat one. Already calf prices are on a par- 
ity with or above values of short-fed yearlings. ‘“Dollared 
off” calves at prices that mean 10 to 12 cents per pound do 
not promise an advance on first cost; obviously feeders must 
depend on gains to get a price for their feed. 

The trend of western cattle production is emphatically 
toward a cow-and-calf basis, even in such high latitudes as 
Montana. Several Montana cattle concerns of magnitude are 
switching from a steer-finishing to a calf-raising basis; which 
means that heifer-spaying has ceased, temporarily at least, as 
cow herds must be rehabilitated, and such heifer calves as go 
to the feeder do not need spaying. The new basis of produc- 
tion will assure a prompt market for the annual increase, 
which will be paid for by the feeder when it goes aboard the 
ears at the range loading-point. Skepticism on the subject 
may exist, but in competent hands its practicability has been 
demonstrated. As a portion of the increase will be held until 
the yearling stage has been reached, necessitating carrying one 
winter, supply will be distributed; but it is probable that feeder 
demand for standard calves will be such for years to come that 
breeders will not be under the necessity of carrying calves past 
weaning time, and it will make no difference whether they are 
grown in Texas and New Mexico or in Montana and the Dako- 
tas. There is a tendency to force calves in the feeding process 
to such an extent that they will be ready for the butcher the 
year they are born. An Illinois man, who bought a string of 
Wyoming calves at $8.50 per cwt. last fall, segregated the heifer 
end, put it on forced feed, and sent it to Chicago in December 
weighing around 600 pounds, to realize $10.75 per cwt. This 
marks a new era in baby-beef production. 

The present beef prospect differs in several respects from 
that of the same period last year, when it was possible to go 
into the West and buy strings of yearlings and two-year-olds 
to convert surplus corn. Such cattle-buying is impossible now, 
and, while changed feeding conditions are likely to restrict 
demand, reinstatement of cattle in the feed-lot will be on a 
much smaller scale. Lacking reliable statistics on stocker pur- 
chases during the last four months of 1926, it may be assumed 
that about the same number of cattle went into feeders’ hands 
as the previous year; but weights were lighter, and they will 
go to the butcher the same way. Killers sense their position, 
realizing that after March picking will be more difficult, as 
nobody is in a mood for long feeding. A new cattle situation 
is rapidly developing, and it will be disadvantageous both to 
feeder and to killer. 


LOWER FREIGHT RATES TO SOUTHEAST 


N ORDER reducing freight rates on cattle and hogs from 
western markets to southeastern packing centers from 14 
up to 23 per cent was issued recently by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, to go into effect January 20, 1927, and 
remain in force until further notice. The markets involved 
are St. Louis, Fort Worth, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, St. 
Joseph, Omaha, and Chicago. The new rates will be the same 
for cattle as for hogs in double-deck cars. 


CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING VS. CEN 
MARKETING* 


BY FRED H. BIXBY 
Long Beach, California 


HAVE ALWAYS been in favor of co-operative marketing 

by producers of every commodity. Co-operative marketing 
really means, not only the marketing co-operatively of com- 
modities, but also co-operative production, which is almost as 
important as the marketing. 


Our association has “put over” the co-operative marketing 
of beef. It is the first successful attempt at marketing live 
beef cattle in that manner. 


The Pacific coast, because of its isolated position and its 
peculiar geographical situation, is the ideal location for this 
co-operative method of selling our product. The ultimate resu!t 
of our endeavors will be that the “California plan” will be 
known all over the world, will be copied wherever possible, and 
will, for the beef-producers supplying California, be the one 
thing that will keep them in business, stabilize their industry, 
and make them the profit to which they are entitled. 


In opposition to this co-operative marketing idea is what 
is known as the “central marketing plan.” In the first case, 
the producer’s commodity is sold at home, at a price decided 
upon by the two parties to the transaction and conceded to be 
satisfactory to both, and through the seller’s own agency at 
the shipping-point. In the second case, or in accordance with 
the central marketing plan, the commodity is shipped by the 
producer to a central point and sold for him, not through his 
own agency, at the terminal point. A central market is sup- 
posed to be a competitive market, the producer or shipper is 
supposed to receive for his commodity the highest bid made, 
and the transaction is supposed to be fair and above-board. 
Often it is not, and the producer finds himself “sitting in” at 
a bunko game over which he has no control, and by which he is 
robbed, not only of his profit, but of his all. 


The succéss of our co-operative marketing plan means the 
failure of central marketing. On the other hand, the failure 
of our co-operative marketing means the success of the central 
marketing plan, and the passing of the cattle-producer of Cali- 
fornia as an independent member of the commonwealth. If 
you do not “put over” this plan of ours to a glorious success, 
your head will drop low and your tail will be hanging between 
your legs as long as you remain in the cattle business. 


I am not the only man, and you are not the only men, who 
believe in co-operative marketing of beef cattle and other live 
stock. On November 26, 1926, Wallaces’ Farmer, printed at 
Des Moines, Iowa, contained an editorial putting its stamp of 
approval on co-operative marketing and direct shipping from 
producer to packer. Packers, said this weekly, can compete 
at the local shipping-point just as well as at the terminal. 
Competition can be brought about without the use of terminal 
or central markets. Co-operative marketing is a step in ad- 
vance, and plainly shows that the central marketing idea is 
“old stuff.” 

Richard Pattee, chairman of the American Institute of 
Co-operation, says that co-operative systems were organized, 
not for the permanent establishment of a newer and better 
method, but as a means of escape from the evils of the old. 


F. G. Ketner, general manager of the Western States Com- 
pany and director of the Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, says 
that the marketing of hogs and other live stock direct from 
the producer to the packer will result in the saving of millions 





*Extracts from an address delivered at the annual convention of the 
California Cattlemen's Association in San Francisco, December 11, 1926. 
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of dollars to the producer, slaughterer, and the consuming 
public. 

If the values of co-operative marketing in general are 
analyzed, we find that many advantages accrue. Through 
co-operation the farmer and live-stock man is awakened to the 
necessity of understanding marketing problems, and so can 
work intelligently for their improvement. He acquires infor- 
mation and is enabled to keep in touch with market conditions, 
with the result that production may more nearly equal demand. 
He gains a collective bargaining power, and is placed on a 
basis of equality with those who buy his product. He is aided 
through the dissemination of crop and market news, through 
standardization of his product, and in the preparing and han- 
dling of that product. He is encouraged to produce efficiently, 
and has the only solution for the reduction of marketing costs 
and for the stabilization of markets. 

The farmer of today can no longer act alone—he must co- 
operate. And the success of his co-operation is dependent upon 
his own attitude and actions. If he feels that organization has 
resulted from his own efforts, and if he is loyal to the prin- 
ciples of co-operation, the future is indeed bright. Co-opera- 
tion has placed the power of stabilization and reasonable profit 
in the hands of the American farmer of today. 

T. W. Tomlinson, secretary of the American National Live 
Stock Association, writes: 


“The movement of stockers and feeders from the breeding- 
grounds of the Southwest and the ranges of the West direct to 
the feeders in the Corn Belt is very decidedly on the increase. 
Recently I was talking with a retired commission man. The 
subject of the increasing number of auction sales in the West 
came up. He volunteered the opinion that the commission men 
and stock-yard companies had only themselves to blame. The 
charges had increased; the speculator had to get his bit out 
of it; and these accumulated charges made the handling of the 
business in this manner uneconomic.” 


The “California plan” is not a theory, not an idle dream. 
It is a reality. It works; it is straight and square; and it is 
ours. 


HOW PRODUCERS’ CALF POOL OPERATES 


N SEPTEMBER OF LAST YEAR several thousand calves 

were contracted in the Highland section of Texas to be 
delivered direct to feeders in the Corn Belt through the Na- 
tional Live Stock Producers’ Association before December 5. 
How these shipments were handled is thus described by C. R. 
Denman, president of that organization, in the December issue 
of the National Live Stock Producer: 


“The round-up began several days ahead of shipment, and 
continued until enough yearlings and calves were gathered to 
fill the number to be shipped that time. These calves were 
driven with their mothers to small pastures or traps of one or 
two sections on the side of the ranch nearest the shipping-pens, 
and held till the morning of shipment. As soon as it was light 
enough to see, the cattle were being penned and put through a 
cutting-chute to cut the yearlings from the herd. These were 
driven to the shipping-pens on ahead of the cows and calves. 
When we reached the pens, the calves were cut from the cows, 
and next steer and heifer calves were separated. Then began 
our work of cutting for loads of uniform weight and quality, 
weighing, and loading. . 

“In the average round- -up will be one thousand to two thou- 
sand cattle. At the shipping-pens the cows are held until the 
next morning and returned to the ranch. : 

“T have been told that the breeder in the Southwest and the 
Corn Belt feeder could not be brought face to face and trade 
through their own organization, but this experience has only 
tended to strengthen my faith in the movement. We are 
pioneering perchance, but learning all the while. We are divid- 
ing the cost of this direct movement between the grower and 
the feeder. If any benefit accrues—and it will—one = our 
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own farmer crowd will have it, and not a speculator. 
worth the effort.” 
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BEEF ON DINING-CARS 


J. E. P. 


UCH ADO has been made regarding a cattle purchase at 
the Chicago show in December by certain railroads. As 
an advertising stunt, it had merit. Possibly the advertisement 
given beef as an incident to the event was worth something. 
Certainly the wad of railroad money sent into the International 
car-lot sale-ring put life into an event that had been getting 
into a rut in recent years, so that, instead of the usual after- 
math of discontent over sale results, show feeders, having pock- 
eted more money than they anticipated, went home in good 
humor, creating a somewhat unique condition—an era of good 
feeling. 

But if the effort was merely a spasm, it will have little 
permanent benefit. What the commercial cattle industry needs 
is not high prices on a mere score of carloads of show cattle, 
but all-the-year-round consumption of beef by what may be 
termed junketudinous America. There should be a more prom- 
inent place for this food in the dietary of travelers, whose num- 
ber is increasing, and who have been getting away from the 
use of beef while train-riding. There can be no reasonable 
excuse for putting a set of charges against beef served on 
dining-cars out of line with all other items on the menu. 
Ham and eggs, fish, even pork and lamb chops, are available to 
the diner on wheels at much less outlay than for beef. With 
present cattle and wholesale beef prices, this is not treating 
fairly an industry responsible for an enormous animal freight 
tonnage. In a word, beef costs too much on dining-cars. 

The logical answer is that dining-cars are operated at a 
loss—which is beside the question. Even now railroad man- 
agers are eloquent on the subject of generosity to cattle-feeders, 
by reason of their recent show-cattle purchase, asserting that 
it involved heavy loss on their part. The traveling public does 
not ask for show beef all the year around, but for good com- 
mercial product; and much of the meat it has been paying pro- 
hibitive prices for has been of nondescript character. The 
problem of reinstating beef on the dining-cars of the country 
is still far from the solution stage. 


PRICES ON FARM PRODUCTS STILL TENDING 
DOWNWARD 


FURTHER DECLINE in the general price-level of farm 
products was indicated in the December report of the 
Department of Agriculture, the figure on December 15, 1926, 
being placed at 127 per cent of the pre-war average, compared 
with 130 per cent in November and 143 per cent on the same 
date a year ago. The department’s index of purchasing power 
of farm products is placed at 80 for November, compared with 
81 in October, the five-year period 1909-14 being used as a 
base of 100. This figure has declined steadily since last May, 
when it was 88. Corn and hogs both registered further price 
declines from November 15 to December 15. The farm price 
of oats, on the other hand, was higher. 
In the following table the figures for each group of farm 
products for December, 1926 and 1925, are compared: 


INDEX NUMBERS OF FARM PRICES 


Dec., 1926 Dec., 1925 

ARNG as a ee, 120 140 
Fruits and vegetables.................. 137 194 
I CNO icsicseiscncicerrsincssecntrd 140 136 
Dairy and poultry........................ 161 163 
Cotton and cottonseed.................. 81 139 
TONNE, haces icersaeincs hein 91 92 

Farm price index............0.......... 127 143 
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THE CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 


HE TENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the California 

Cattlemen’s Association was held in San Francisco, Decem- 
ber 10 and 11, 1926, with a larger and more representative 
attendance than at any previous meeting, over five hundred 
cattlemen from California, Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
Oregon being present. 


Secretary R. M. Hagen in his report stated that the asso- 
ciation was in excellent condition, and that the membership 
was increasing. He laid particular stress upon the morale of 
the members, and said that a new attitude was apparent. Hub- 
bard Russell, managing director, gave a summary of the mar- 
keting work during 1926, asserting that direct selling from 
ranch to packer had proved a boon to the Pacific coast, had 
reduced the spread between California’s markets and those of 
the Middle West, and had encouraged the production of better 
beef, 

Other speakers included C. C. Teague, president of the Cal- 
ifornia Fruit Exchange, who spoke on “The Growth of Co- 
operative Marketing;” W. E. Wilcox, president of the Cali- 
fornia State Bankers’ Association, whose subject was “Co- 
operative Marketing in Its Relation to Finance;” T. H. Ram- 
say, president of the Pacific National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration, who told of the work of that organization; and Fred 
Bixby, who gave a talk on “Co-operative Marketing vs. Central 
Markets.” (An extract from Mr. Bixby’s address will be 
found elsewhere in these columns.) 


Hubbard Russell was unanimously and enthusiastically re- 
elected president and managing director, and R. M. Hagen 
secretary. 

On Friday night the annual banquet and entertainment 
were held, where a wonderful spirit prevailed. 


The resolutions follow: 


Inviting American National Live Stock Association to 
meet in San Francisco in 1928; 

Thanking railroads for reduced rates on registered stock, 
and asking that privilege be continued ; ; . 

Urging railroads to establish uniform service and feeding 
charges at all feeding points; ; 

Recommending that California Director of Agriculture 
continue to enforce rules and regulations for protection of live- 
stock industry; 

Urging Congress to establish a duty of 6 cents per pound 
on green hides and 15 cents per pound on dry hides imported 
into United States; 

Requesting Congress to amend Packers and Stock-Yards 
Act so as to prohibit commission firms from having any mone- 
tary interest in live stock sold through public stock-yards; 

Recommending that dressed beef be graded and stamped 
according to quality; . 

Recommending that 10 per cent of forest grazing fees be 
made available for water and other range development on 
national forests; 

Opposing any increase in grazing fees on national forests, 
and recommending that Forest Service regulate hunting on 
forests so as to prevent interference with grazing and water- 
ing of live stock; 

Opposing proposed extension of Yosemite National Park. 


NEVADA ASSOCIATION MEETS 


T THE EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association, held at Winnemucca, 


December 17-18, 1926, resolutions were adopted as follows: 


Recommending adoption at coming state legislative session 
of resolution memorializing Congress to redesignate Humboldt, 
Nevada, and Toyabe National Forests as grazing reserves; 

Urging Forest Service to make special departures from 
present general grazing rules to fit Nevada’s peculiar condi- 
tions; 


Protesting against adoption of commercial | rket-value 
principle as basis for determining forest grazingfees;, _ .« 

Indorsing state-federal co-operative predatory-animal and 
— control, and suggesting adoption of uniform state bounty 
plan; 

Favoring repeal of state law placing roaming stock on 
highways fenced on one side in position of trespassers; 

Advocating enactment of law placing peddling of meats 
under permit system; 

Urging adoption of Arizona-California mileage scale on 
er main-line railroads for fat and feeder live-stock ship- 
ments; 


Requesting State Experiment Station to conduct study of — 
cost of live-stock operations ; 


Opposing truth-in-meats bill until interests of producers 
have been safeguarded; 

Recommending change in basic tax laws of Nevada to 
relieve physical properties of farmers and stock-raisers; 

_ Voicing appreciation of work of Public Service Commis- 
sion on freight-rate matters, Tax Commission on land and live- 
stock tax adjustments, Sheep Commission for scabies-control 
work, Stock Commission for effective work on cattle diseases, 
Attorney-General for co-operation in defending Nevada stock- 
water law at Supreme Court hearing, and Forest Service for 
adjustment of various local grazing troubles. 


A special conference was held between the executive com- 
mittee and advisory boards of the association, and Messrs. 
Winkler, Woods, and McQueen, forest officials of District 4. 
The officials advised against adoption of the plan to change the 
national forests in Nevada to grazing reserves, feeling that 
existing difficulties could be adjusted between stock-raising per- 
mittees and forest officials. The stockmen, on their part, held 
that there seemed to be no hope for any real adjustment of 
basic troubles with forest grazing policies as exercised under 
Nevada conditions, and that proper headway along this line 
was greatly handicapped through purely grazing areas mas- 
querading as forests. 

George Russell, Jr., was relieved of the presidency at his 
own request, after almost seven years of service. In his stead, 
C. W. Griswold, of Elko, was elected president; John B. Garat, 
first vice-president; and H. F. Dangberg, second vice-president. 
Vernon Metcalf was retained as secretary. 


NATIONAL BODIES ON FARM RELIEF 


EAFFIRMING ITS CONVICTION that permanent relief 
for the farming industry of the United States must be 
sought along the lines of better marketing, more orderly and 
economic production, elimination of waste, and a leveling of the 
tax burden, the National Grange, at its recent session in Port- 
land, Maine, adopted a resolution pleading that this program 
be supplemented by a “system of export debentures,” to be 
enacted in time to become operative for the 1927 crop. 


A demand on Congress to make farm-relief measures its 
first order of business during the present session was issued by 
the convention of the American Farm Bureau Federation held 
in Chicago early in December. A Federal Farm Board was advo- 
cated, to administer a revolving fund for the purpose of assist- 
ing co-operative agencies in handling surpluses, the cost to be 
distributed over each market unit through an equalization fee. 
The “unsympathetic administration” of the Federal Farm Loan 
Act was criticized, and it was urged that control of the system 
be vested in farmers. 

Other things for which the federation stands, as expressed 
in resolutions, were: 


Encouragement of co-operative marketing; 

Control of the European corn-borer; 

Protection for the dairy industry against adulterants and 
substitutes; 

Support of the Regional Shippers’ Advisory Board move- 
ment; 3 
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Reduction of freight rates in accordance with the Hoch- 
Smith resolution; 

Maintenance of a permanent American merchant marine; 

Construction of a St. Lawrence-Great Lakes tide-water 
channel; 

Increased use of cotton; 

Application of the treasury surplus to debt reduction, and 
basing federal taxation upon net income; 

Legislation that will preserve the competitive features of 
price-making at live-stock marketing centers and permit co- 
operative marketing associations to deal directly with pur- 
chasers of live stock; 

Truth in fabrics; 

Immediate development of the Colorado River; 

Equalization of the tax burden. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND AGRICULTURE’S 
PROBLEMS 


EALIZATION on the part of organized business that 

“agriculture is sick,” and that, for the welfare of all, it 
behooves every other interest to help restore it to its proper 
place in our national life, is the keynote of an editorial, “A 
National Agricultural Policy Needed,” appearing in a late issue 
of the Arizona Republican from the pen of its publisher, 
Dwight B. Heard, former president of the American National 
Live Stock Association and chairman of the Agricultural Serv- 
ice Committee of the United States Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Heard tells us that, as a result of this recognition, a joint 
agricultural commission of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
National Industrial Conference Board has been formed, to 
“promote the prompt development of a broad, far-sighted 
national agricultural policy.” 

At its recent mid-year meeting the Western Division of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce passed the following 
resolution : 


“The Western Division of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce realizes that many of the branches of agricultural 
and live-stock production are in a depressed condition, and the 
need for constructive economic methods to return these great, 
basic industries to their proper share in our national pros- 

rity. 

OTe relatively low buying power of the commodity dollar 
of the farmer and live-stock man, as compared with workers 
in other industries, and the comparatively low return of these 
producers on their capital investment, are cause for national 
concern. 

“The utmost efforts of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce have been given to ascertaining the facts which underlie 
this condition. 

“We believe it most fortunate that the United States 
Chamber of Commerce has, through systematic and open- 
minded resezrch work, been gathering facts on which these 
unsatisfactory conditions rest, and that it is now engaged in a 
determined effort, in co-operation with the National Industrial 
Conference Board, to assist in framing a national agricultural 
policy which should restore agriculture to its proper balance in 
our national life.” 


DE RICQLES ON BEEF-GRADING 


N HIS CHRISTMAS MARKET LETTER, A. E. de Ricqles, 

of Denver, finds cause for congratulation in the reflection 
that “the cattle industry, generally speaking, is in a better 
position than at any time since 1920. The excess beef supply, 
the result of the big 1925 corn crop, has been marketed and is 
entirely out of the way. Top steers are selling at $14 in Chi- 
cago—$4 higher than last spring’s top.” 

With respect to the Monday-cattle-receipts anomaly, men- 
tioned in a previous letter, we are told that Secretary Jardine 
has agreed to start an investigation of the subject, with L. S. 
Tenny, acting chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
in charge. It is planned to hold a conference on this matter 
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at Salt Lake City on January 25, during the convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association. Meanwhile it is 
suggested that those who have had experience with this Mon- 
day-congestion problem communicate their ideas to Mr. Tenny 
at Washington. 

Mr. de Ricqles is not a believer in meat-grading. As a 
substitute for the proposed scheme to stamp the quality on all 
classes of beef, he suggests passing a law to this effect: “No 
food animal that reacts to the test of tuberculosis shall be sold 
for food purposes.” Such a law, he says, would rid us of one- 
half of the present trouble. “The other half is fast curing 
itself through the experiences of both breeders and feeders, 
who are finding out that well-bred cattle, within certain limits, 
are the most profitable.” 


“If we have as much progress in the next twenty-five years 
as we have had in those just passed, this quality feature will 
have ceased to be a question. Twenty-five years is nothing! 
But we must get better conditions on the ranches, and some 
profit out of the business, to go along with the improvement 
of the quality of the herds. A sudden disqualifying or cheap- 
ening of a large part of the beef production of the West by 
marking or grading would ruin the producers of medium-grade 
cattle, who are just commencing to take heart after the smash- 
ing blows of the post-war period.” 


PACKERS’ APPEAL DISMISSED 


PPEALS by Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. of the re- 
fusal of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia to 
declare void the packers’ “consent decree” were dismissed on 
January 3 by the Court of Appeals, on the ground of lack of 
jurisdiction. The decree, by which the packers bound them- 
selves to withdraw from unrelated lines of business, it will be 
remembered, was suspended last year by the former court, 
and the packers sued to have it invalidated. This the court 

declined, and the case was appealed. 
In ruling, the court orders that the appeal be taken direct 

to the United States Supreme Court. 


PURE-BRED HALF-RATES EXTENDED 


ALF-RATES on pure-bred cattle and horses have been 
H approved by the Western Trunk Line Committee, to be 
continued indefinitely. In this, the Western Trunk lines follow 
the action of the roads in the Southwestern territory, as an- 
nounced in the December PRODUCER. 


THE CALENDAR 


— 15-22, 1927—National Western Stock Show, Denver, 

0. 

January 17-18, 1927—Annual Convention of Idaho Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Weiser, Idaho. 

January 18-19, 1927—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock 
Growers’ Association, Denver, Colo. 

January 19, 1927—Annual Convention of Montana Wool Grow- 
ers’ Association, Butte, Mont. 

January 20-22, 1927—Annual Convention of National Wool 
Growers’ Association, Butte, Mont. 

January 24, 1927—Annual Convention of Utah Wool Growers’ 
Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

January 25-27, 1927—Thirtieth Annual Convention of Ameri- 
can National Live Stock Association, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

February 7-8, 1927—Annual Convention of New Mexico 
a and Horse Growers’ Association, Albuquerque, 

February 8-9, 1927—Annual Convention of Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ Association, Douglas, Ariz. 

March 5-12, 1927—Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock 
Show, Fort Worth, Tex. 

March 15-17, 1927—Annual Convention of Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers’ Association, El] Paso, Tex. 
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Salt Lake City Convention 


The Thirtieth Annual Convention of the 
American National Live Stock Association will 
be held at the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
January 25, 26, and 27, 1927; opening session 
at 10 o’clock A. M. on Tuesday, January 25. 

The conference with Secretary Jardine rela- 
tive to grazing fees on national forests will com- 
mence at 10 o’clock A. M. on Monday, January 
24. 

Many questions vitally affecting the live- 
stock industry will be discussed and acted upon 
at the convention. An interesting program 
has been arranged. The railroads have grant- 
ed an open round-trip rate of fare and one-half 
from practically all points in the West. 

All stockmen are cordially invited to attend. 


BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN 1926 


URING THE PAST YEAR, as was the case in 

1D 1925, commercial industries enjoyed great 

prosperity, while agriculture lagged. Official 

Washington records its satisfaction with the internal 

commerce of the country, and predicts a continuance 

of sound business conditions. The only discordant note 
is the maladjustment in agriculture. 

Railroads handled a record-breaking volume of 
business, spent more money on betterments and exten- 
sions, and are in the best physical condition in their 
history. Net earnings have shown a steady advance, 
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and prices of railroad securities are materially higher. 
Automobile production exceeded that of 1925. Oil 
output was at its peak. Mail-order houses report 
large increases in sales. Public utilities had greater 
earnings. There was more liberal advertising. A 
larger amount of new insurance was written. Div- 
idends and interest payments were 44 per cent greater. 
Savings accounts advanced $2,000,000,000. Bank 
clearings were heavier. Money was easy. Wall 
Street had the largest stock turn-over ever recorded. 

Our government improved its financial condition 
by reducing the public debt by nearly a billion dollars. 
Custom collections were ahead of those of 1925. The 
Treasury will close the fiscal year with a surplus of 
around $400,000,000. There was a favorable trade 
balance of approximately $375,000,000. 

A sharp contrast to this industrial prosperity is 
presented by agriculture. For the farmer generally 
it was a disappointing season. In December, 1925, 
the purchasing power of farm products, compared 
with the pre-war period, stood at 87, advancing to 88 
in May, but dropping to 80 by the end of the year. 
The situation, however, was unusually spotted, some 
branches of agriculture and live stock doing fairly 
well. In the South, business was seriously disturbed 
by the huge cotton crop and the consequent sharp 
slump in prices. Taking the country as a whole, the 
crop season was a harassing one, with a late spring, 
widespread drought in the early summer, and much 
rain during harvest time. The estimated value of the 
principal crops was about one billion dollars less than 
in 1925. Of the five leading farm crops, only potatoes 
have a purchasing power above pre-war parity, while 
cotton, corn, wheat, and hay are below. 

Hog values were well maintained during the year, 
with a very advantageous spread between prices of 
corn and hogs. Feeders of heavy steers fared badly, 
while short-fed and light-weight animals yielded good 
profits. Early in the year sheep-feeders did well. 

Although optimism as to the probable course of 
business in 1927 is widely expressed, the sentiment is 
by no means so unanimously cheerful as at the be- 
ginning of 1926. December conditions were not.so 
promising as a year ago. 

At the opening of 1927, commercial reports in- 
dicate a continuance of the slackening. Spring busi- 
ness booked is below that of last season. Automobile 
production, following the expansion during the great- 
er part of 1926, has suddenly shifted to the lowest 
record in five years, with stocks of used cars in deal- 
ers’ hands unusually heavy. Steel operations show a 
declining tendency; likewise lumbering and building. 
Even railroad traffic is below that of a year ago. Un- 
employment in industrial centers is increasing. On 
the whole, the new year is not starting out so aus- 
piciously as 1926. 
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THE PRESIDENT ON AGRICULTURE’S 
PROBLEMS 


OTHING STARTLING in the way of suggest- 
ing new and untrodden paths that might lead 


to a greater measure of prosperity for the 
farmers of the nation was contained in President 
Coolidge’s annual message to Congress at the opening 
of the short session last month. Evidently the Presi- 
dent holds to the belief that the initiative in such mat- 
ters does not rest with the executive. Reiteration of 
his opposition to “putting the government into the 
business of production or marketing, or attempting to 
enact legislation for the purpose of price-fixing,” and 
emphasis upon co-operative marketing associations as 
“important aids to the ultimate solution” of the sur- 
plus problem, are the outstanding points in his dis- 
cussion of this subject. While the farmer “has a sin- 
cere and candid desire for assistance,” says the Presi- 
dent, he (the farmer) does not favor any attempted 
remedies that partake of too much government med- 
dling. He deplores the lack of agreement among the 
various agricultural interests upon any of the pro- 
posed remedies, but hopes that a measure may eventu- 
ally be worked out that will be satisfactory to all con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Coolidge enumerates “‘the many helpful meas- 
ures taken during the last five years through the dif- 
ferent acts of Congress for advancing the interests of 
the farmers,” mentioning the Packers and Stock- 
Yards Act; the act establishing the intermediate 
credit banks; the Purnell act for agricultural re- 
search; the Capper-Volstead co-operative marketing 
act; the co-operative marketing act of 1926; amend- 
ments to the warehousing act; enlargement of the 
activities of the Department of Agriculture; extension 
of the scope of loans by the Farm Loan Board; the 
tariff on agricultural products; improvements of 
waterways and highways; and reduction of federai 
taxes. 

Among further governmental actions recom- 
mended are the following: continuance of the inves- 
tigation by the Interstate Commerce Commission of 
the freight-rate structure of the country; railroad 
consolidation; development of inland waterways; 
cheaper fertilizer; survey of the relation of govern- 
ment grazing lands to the live-stock industry, with 
additional legislation to establish more definitely the 
place of grazing in the administration of the national 
forests, and adoption of a plan for the regulation of 
grazing on the public domain; more effective protec- 
tion against forest fires; measures to prevent the fur- 
ther spread of the European corn-borer. 


“The whole question of agriculture needs most careful con- 
sideration,” the President sums up this part of his messagi. 
“In the past few years the government has given this subject 
more attention than any other, and has held more consultations 
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in relation to it than on any other subject. While the govern- 
ment is not to be blamed for failure to perform the impossible, 
the agricultural regions are entitled to know that they have its 
constant solicitude and sympathy.” 


How far these generous sentiments will tend to 
disarm the criticism of those who hold governmental 
inaction partly responsible for the present situation, 
it is not for THE PRODUCER to speculate. 


RAISE THE TARIFF ON BEEF 


ARLY IN DECEMBER an identical resolution 
H was adopted by each of the three beef-breed 
associations, calling upon the President to ex- 
ercise his discretionary powers, under the Tariff Act, 
to increase the import duty on beef 50 per cent. The 
preamble to the resolution recounts that in one week 
recently 100,000 pounds of chilled beef were imported 
from the Argentine Republic by one packing company 
alone. In so far as the action of the associations was 
incited by this particular event, the request is now 
superfluous. From the first of this year no impor- 
tations whatever of fresh meats are allowed from any 
country where foot-and-mouth disease prevails. This 
effectively takes care of South America. 

Canada, however, does not come under this ban, 
and cannot very well be brought under it, being sin- 
gularly free from contagious live-stock diseases. Can- 
ada now supplies most of our fresh-beef imports. Such 
imports during the fiscal year 1925-26 totaled 9,975,000 
pounds, of which 9,156,000 pounds came from the Do- 
minion. Moreover, Canadian shipments of this com- 
modity appear to be increasing, as present beef prices 
in this country are high enough to leave a small profit 
on the sale of certain classes of Canadian beef. The 
duty on fresh beef is now 3 cents a pound. An ad- 
vance of 50 per cent, to 414 cents a pound, would shut 
out most of it. 

The duty on canned and cured meats should be 
raised in the same way. Of these articles we import 
annually considerable quantities—19,258,000 pounds 
during the past fiscal year, or roughly the equivalent 
cf 33,000 head of cattle, nearly all of which originated 
in Argentina and Uruguay. These imports likewise 
are increasing. A tariff of 20 per cent ad valorem is 
at present imposed on canned meats; on cured pork 
products, 2 cents a pound. 

At its last two annual conventions the American 
National Live Stock Association passed resolutions 
favoring a higher tariff on canned meats. Undoubted- 
ly at its forthcoming meeting in Salt Lake City sim- 
ilar action will be taken. THE PRODUCER joins the 
organs of the beef-breed organizations in urging upon 
the Tariff Commission the initiation of the necessary 
steps to bring this change about—a change to which 
our home producers clearly are entitled. 
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THE CORN-BORER 


RGENT WARNINGS are being sent out of the 
danger threatening American agriculture from 
the European corn-borer. So rapid has been 

the spread of this pest, and so destructive its attack, 
that realization of the peril has come to many with 
the suddenness of a thunderbolt. Now, in the first 
stages of its march, while the territory invaded is yet 
limited, is the time to adopt effective counter-meas- 
ures to halt its progress. In a few more years it will 
be too late, as the borer then will have become as 
firmly settled and ineradicable an occupant of the 
Corn Belt as the boll-weevil today is of the cotton- 
growing states of the South. 

In a pamphlet entitled “The Corn Borer—Assassin 

of the Corn Field,” Dr. T. U. H. Ellinger, of the De- 
partment of Live Stock Economics of the International 
Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, traces the history of 
that pestiferous insect in the United States. The 
theory is that it was brought into this country in 
1909-10 with shipments of broom corn from Italy and 
Hungary. Its first recorded appearance dates from 
1916, when specimens were collected in Massachusetts. 
In 1919 an infested area was found in New York. 
However, the present infestation in the lake states is 
supposed to hhave originated in Canada, whence the 
borer crossed the international border in 1921, after in 
six years’ time practically having destroyed the Do- 
minion’s corn industry. 
_ From a narrow strip south and west of Lake Erie, 
in Ohio and Michigan, the borer has spread in all di- 
rections, until today it has gained a foothold in a large 
portion of New York, Pennsylvania as far south as 
Pittsburg, a corner of West Virginia, the northern 
half of Ohio, the northeastern corner of Indiana, and 
Michigan as far west as Kalamazoo—an area of about 
5,000,000 acres. It is now only 140 miles from Chi- 
cago. In the greater part of this area the damage is 
still comparatively slight; but, as Dr. Ellinger points 
out, if these relatively few insects are not now de- 
stroyed, by next summer they will have multiplied 
into millions. 


The European corn-borer is the larva of a moth, called 
Pyrausta nubilalis, which measures slightly over an inch be- 
tween the tips of the wings. The color of the front wings is a 
yellowish brown, with lighter bands; the hind wings being 
paler. The female is somewhat larger and lighter in color 
than the male. The moth flies in midsummer—principally in 
July—and only at night, resting during the day. It is able to 
fly twenty miles, and with strong winds may drift even farther. 
After mating, the females deposit their eggs—from 300 to 
1,000 at a sitting—on the under side of certain plants, about 
200 in number, but preferring corn where available. After 
about a week the eggs hatch, producing tiny larve that start 
feeding on the surface of the leaf, but soon begin to bore into 
the tissue of the plant. In the course of five weeks the 
“worms,” or grubs, reach their full size, measuring almost an 
inch in length. The heads of these are dark, the bodies flesh- 
colored, with fine spots and lengthwise lines on the back. 
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The young borers frequently tunnel within the tassel 
stalk, causing it to break; or they may enter the ears and in- 
jure the grain. When full-grown, most of them are found in 
the stalks and in the center of the cobs. A typical and dismal 
sight in a heavily infested field is the undermined and broken- 
down corn-stalks. Attacked plants are easily recognized by 
the presence of small round holes in the wall of the stalk. 

When cold weather comes in the fall, the borers go to rest 
in their tunnels within the stalks, spending the winter with- 
out nourishment. In June of the following year they again 
become active, forming pupz, from which in a short time the 
moths emerge, reaching the open air through the holes in the 
stalks. The life-cycle is completed—and the dance is on again. 


Unfortunately no effective means of control has 
yet been devised. Attempts at killing the eggs by 
spraying have met with little or no success; and, 
since the “worms” live on the inside of the stalk, the 
larva cannot be reached in this way. It seems neces- 
sary that all remnants of the corn plant be destroyed. 
To this end, cutting the stalks low and burning them, 
or feeding them to live stock in the form of silage or 
shredded fodder, is advised. In either case, thorough 
plowing-down of the debris should follow, afterward 
going over the ground with a disk-harrow, as a tooth- 
harrow only will dig up the buried grubs. Another 
recommendation is late planting, so that the moth 
will have laid its eggs on other plants before the corn 
is set. 

While known in the corn-growing sections of 
Europe, the borer has never there reached the status 
of an affliction. It is thought that in its natural 
habitat it is held in check by insectivorous birds and 
by certain parasites which prey upon it. Importations 
of this parasitic material are now being made by the 
Department of Agriculture, with the idea of releas- 
ing it in the spring and watching results. 


Prompt and energetic community team-work, and 
strict compliance with such quarantine regulations 
and other rules as may be imposed by the national or 
state governments, are imperative, if the ravages of 
this unwelcome foreign visitor are to be successfully 
combated and prevented from assuming the propor- 
tions of a national calamity. 


PRESERVATION OF RANGE GRASSES 


OW TO MAINTAIN or increase the productivity of west- 

ern ranges is described by grazing experts of the Forest 
Service in a recent bulletin, “Grazing Periods and Forage Pro- 
duction on the National Forests.” The time when the live 
stock is admitted to a particular feeding-ground has a vital 
influence on the amount of forage produced, we are told. The 
early yield is comparatively small if the herbage is cropped 
when its average height is four inches or less. Such early 
grazing stunts the vegetation, and does not satisfy the hunger 
of the animals because of the low feed value of the succulent 
forage, besides sometimes causing heavy losses. As a general 
rule, grasses should be about six inches in height before graz- 
ing begins, and the earlier-maturing plants should have flower- 
stalks showing. 
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A DESTRUCTIVE RANGE GRASS 


Lusk, Wyo., December 15, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

The accompanying illustration is of a species of grass 
which is proving exceedingly harmful to ranges in Wyoming. 
Its botanical name is Aristida longiseta; in English it is known 
as the “long-awned needle-grass.” According to specialists in 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, it is a native of the United 
States, and is found rather commonly over the range states 
from Montana south to the Mexican border. 

Evidently the damage done to the range by this grass is 
underestimated by the government experts. I have a letter 
from H. N. Vinall, agronomist in the above-named bureau, in 
which he says: 


“In the Southwest they do not consider it an unmitigated 
nuisance. Many stockmen claim that cattle will pasture on the 
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grass until it has formed seed, with the accompanying awns, 
at which time it becomes tough and woody, and the awns are 
quite objectionable.” 


My own experience has been that this grass is a decided 
pest. On my range there are three particular spots which here- 
tofore have grown good wheat-grass, but which are now covered 
with needle-grass. After this grass once has got a foothold, 
it swiftly crowds out all other grasses, multiplying not only 
from seed, but through the extension of its root system. There 
are about forty square miles in my range and adjoining it that 
will be totally destroyed in another four or five years, unless 
some means can be found to check its spread. 

Whatever may be the case in the Southwest, here in 
Wyoming cattle or sheep will simply not touch this grass, 
unless forced by starvation. For a whole month I have tried 
to graze sheep on it, without the slightest success. As a forage 
plant, its qualities are negative and worse. 

Mr. Vinall further writes: 


“This grass is perennial; hence it lives over winter. It 
is a bunch grass. The seed is at the lower end, but is attached 
to the awn. Since the grass is known to have grown natu- 
rally for a good many years in the rather dry plains region 
just east of the Rocky Mountains, it appears to be a dry-land 
grass and adapted to dry soils rather than wet ones. While 
a good deal of this soil is not heavy gumbo, the grass is much 
more commonly found on the hard soils than on especially 
sandy soils.” 


The needle-grass starts early in the spring. By the lat- 
ter part of June its original green has changed into a reddish 
tinge, which on curing turns brown—the color of any other 
native grass when cured. The old grass is always found with 
the new growth. The roots are about sixteen inches long, 
and the grass stands usually a foot in height, but occasionally 
grows to eighteen inches. Not only the awns, but the grass- 
blades themselves, have a rough, cutting edge, like a minia- 
ture saw, which is especially noticeable in the dry state. 
This, in my opinion, accounts for the fact that live stock 
leaves it so severely alone. However, because of the ease with 
which the awn and seed detach themselves, often great dam- 
age is done to wool by the barbed edge fastening itself on the 
fleece. There is an average of thirty stems to the bunch and 
twenty seeds to each stem. 

The only remedy suggested by the government scientists 
for preventing the further spread of this destructive grass is 
to mow the range just before it comes into flower, thus stop- 
ping the production of seed. Under range conditions as they 
exist in Wyoming, this is hardly feasible. 

Senator Kendrick informs me that stockmen in his sec- 
tion also are troubled with this grass. I should be glad 
through THE PropucER, to hear from others who have had 
experience with it. 

LAWRENCE JOHNSON. 


“We get much information from THE PRODUCER that is both 
helpful and interesting.”—-ERNEST Locey, Ironside, Ore. 
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PRYOR APPROVES REDUCTION OF 
COMMISSIONS AT OMAHA 


* SAN ANTONIO, TEX., December 8, 1926. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I want to express through your columns my appreciation 
of the splendid service which Secretary Jardine is rendering 
the live-stock shippers of this country, especially in his stand 
against the excessive commission charges being exacted from 
the shippers, as compared with the charges up to 1920. 

My experience in the live-stock commission business ranges 
over a period of more than twenty years, as vice-president of 
the old Evans-Snider-Buel Company, in which I owned one 
third of the $100,000 capital stock. We liquidated in 1920 and 
paid the stockholders $518,000 on this capitalization, after 
charging off quite a number of losses. In addition to these 
immense profits, several of the officers of the company, myself 
included, received salaries of $10,000 a year each, and for 
many years we declared 40 or 50 per cent dividends, in addition 
to the profits set aside. 

We sold cattle at that time on a $12-a-car commission basis 
on the Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, and 
Fort Worth markets. I do not remember just what commis- 
sion we charged on other live stock, but I do remember very 
distinctly that, in the many years we sold cattle, at almost 
every annual meeting the question would arise as to increasing 
the commission charges. I fought this advance all the time. 
My theory then was—which would hold good to this day—that 
if we should charge higher commissions it would increase the 
number of commission firms and men. 

Since then the commission charges have gradually in- 
creased, as have also the number of commission firms and men, 
and today the commission charge is about $18 a car on cattle. 
If there could be some way to eliminate from 30 to 50 per cent 
of the people doing business in the stock-yards of these market 
centers, and then reduce the commission charges to about $12 
a car for cattle, and corresponding charges for other live stock, 
this would be justice to the producer. In almost every market 
center there are about twice too many men handling the live 
stock. They must all live, and all want to make a profit—and 
the poor producer is called on to pay the bill. 

I believe it is the duty of every man to support a public 
official when he takes such a stand as Secretary Jardine has 
taken, and I commend him most highly for the courage he has 
displayed. Reducing the commission charges might have the 
effect of eliminating a lot of the surplus commission men, and 
I think the experiment is worth trying, to say the least. 


IKE T. PRYOR. 


DIRECT MARKETING 


HE GROWING PRACTICE of shipping stockers and feed- 

ers direct from the ranch to the feed-lot, with the side- 
light thrown by this movement on the principle of direct buy- 
ing by packers, is dealt with editorially in a recent issue of 
the American Hereford Journal. Taking as its starting-point 
the fling of Will Rogers, the cowboy humorist, that the men 
who wear the best clothes and own the best cars are neither the 
producers nor the consumers, but the fellows in between, the 
article emphasizes the part played by the central markets in 
the development of the meat industry, with the consequent 
creation of an army of middlemen, of whom some perform a 
useful service, while others are “merely leeches, sucking the 
blood of the producer,” and then goes on to say: 


“There is nothing sacred about these central markets, as 
some would have us believe. They are there because they were 
needed—because they afforded an opportunity to investors, by 
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rendering a needed service and charging handsomely for it, to 
make a good profit on their investment. The time may come 
when these central markets are not needed, and then they will 
pass away in spite of all efforts to preserve them. Out in 
California the necessity for them largely has been removed by 
the direct marketing of cattle by the California Cattlemen’s 
Association. As this direct-marketing movement spreads, as 
it is bound to do, the importance of the central markets will 
lessen, and the number of middlemen who thrive upon the 
industry of the live-stock producer will likewise lessen. Already 
the importance of the central markets in the stocker and 
feeder trade has been considerably lessened by direct buying 
and direct selling. For a number of years the S. M. S. Ranches 
of Texas have marketed their entire output of feeder cattle 
direct to the feed-lot. For several years the bulk of the output 
of the ranches in the Great Bend district of western Texas, 
known as the Highland country, has been marketed direct. 
Recently a solid trainload of forty-four cars of stocker and 
feeder cattle left the Denver stock-yards for Virginia feed-lots. 
For several years many feeders in Ohio have been buying their 
thin cattle direct from the cattle-growers of the West. 

“We do not anticipate that this growing movement for the 
direct marketing of stockers will result in doing away entirely 
with the stocker and feeder business at the central markets. 
There always will be stockers and feeders handled at these 
markets. We do insist, however, that it is not violating any 
sacred right of the central markets for the producers of feed- 
ing cattle to seek a direct market for them, or for the feeders 
of cattle in the Corn Belt to get together and buy at wholesale 
and save money on commissions, freight, shrinkage, and so 
forth. And, granting that the producer has the right to sell 
direct, and that the feeder has a right to buy direct, we cannot 
see any logical reason why the packer should not have the right 
to buy direct. It is no secret that the packers do send their 
buyers direct to the feed-lots and purchase large numbers of 
cattle. No one has had the temerity to say that they haven’t 
a right todo so. Then why haven’t they the right to buy hogs 
in the same manner and have them shipped direct to their 
packing plants? Why should the power of the government be 
invoked to prevent one man from doing what another is allowed 
to do?” 


Young Steers 
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412 Boston Bldg. 
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AT WASHINGTON 
N THE FIRST MONDAY IN DECEMBER the “lame 


duck” session of Congress convened. Appropriation 
bills, the French debt settlement, general debates on our for- 
eign policies, primary expenses, and the resurgent prohibition 
ghost that refuses to stay put, are likely to occupy the chief 
attention of more or less listless lawmakers until the final 
adjournment on March 4. For this reason, not much important 
new legislation is to be looked for. 

Among the many measures on which action seems im- 
probable before next winter is the revived McNary-Haugen 
bill. This resurrected measure was introduced in the Senate 
on December 14, in slightly altered form, by Senator McNary, 
of Oregon (S. 4808), and a week or so later in the House by 
Representative Haugen, of Iowa (H. R. 15474). 

The bill, which is called the “surplus control act,” would 
create a regional Federal Farm Board of twelve members— 
one from each Federal Land Bank district—to be appointed 
by the President from nominees proposed by as many com- 
mittees elected by farm organizations and co-operative as- 
sociations. The board in turn would name an advisory 
council of seven members for each basic agricultural com- 
modity, from representative producers nominated in the same 
way. For the purpose of the act, cotton, wheat, corn, rice, 
and swine are defined as “basic agricultural commodities,” 
but the board would be directed to report to Congress on any 
other commodity to which the provisions of the act may be- 
come applicable. 

Whenever a surplus above domestic requirements of 
wheat, corn, rice, or swine, or a surplus above the require- 
ments for orderly marketing of cotton or any of the other 
commodities, is deemed to exist or to be in prospect, the 
board, on advice of the council and a “substantial number” 
of co-operatives, shall take action to assist in removing or 
withholding such surplus from the market, or in disposing of 
it. through agreements with co-operative associations, with 
corporations created by these, or with persons engaged in 
precessing. Losses, costs, and charges arising out of these 
transactions shall be paid for from a stabilization fund. 

Prior to the commencement of operations, and from time 
to time thereafter, the board shall determine the amount for 
each unit of these commodities to be collected as an equaliza- 
tion fee. Equalization fees, as well as possible profits from 
operations, and advances from the revolving fund, are to be 
deposited to the credit of the stabilization fund. 

A revolving fund of $250,000,000 is to be appropriated out 
of moneys in the Treasury, and a further amount of $500,000 
is to be set aside for the expenses of the board prior to July 
1, 1928. Out of the revolving fund the board is authorized 
to make loans to co-operative associations in an aggregate 
amount of $25,000,000, at 4 per cent interest, for the purpose 
of assisting in the purchase or construction of facilities to be 
used in storing or processing. 


The new features of this bill are the method of nominating 
members of the board, the establishment of advisory councils, 
the authority vested in the board to handle surplus products 
manufactured from basic agricultural commodities, as well 
as the commodities themselves, and the provision making it 
possible to grant loans to co-operative associations, whether 
or not engaged in handling basic commodities, with the object 
of assisting them in the purchase or construction of storage 
or processing facilities. 

The chances of eventual success for this legislation seem 
to rest with the South. Here a certain degree of change in 
sentiment has been reported, due to the depressed state of 
the cotton market. To deal with this particularly southern 
problem along the lines laid down in the McNary-Haugen 
measure, a bill was introduced in the House, on December 17, 
by Representative Fulmer, of South Carolina. This, while 
following the other bill in most details, would empower the 
board to advance as much money as necessary from the re- 
volving fund to stabilize operations in cotton, $100,000 to be 
the limit on any one advance, and would provide that no 
equalization fee shall be paid on cotton prior to two years 
from the date of the approval of the act, and that the fee ai 
any time must not exceed $2 a bale. 


* * * 


Representative Tincher, of Kansas, has introduced a bil! 
(H. R. 14686) to regulate the manufacture and sale of mar- 
garine. Under this bill, manufacturers are to pay an annual 
license fee of $600, and wholesale dealers $480. Each carton 
or package shall have the word “margarine” or “oleomar- 
garine” conspicuously printed thereon. On each pound of 
colored margarine sold there is to be collected a tax of 10 
cents, and on each pound free from artificial coloring one- 
fourth of 1 cent, to be paid by the manufacturer. The main 
purpose of the bill is to repeal the retail dealer’s license and 
tax provided for in the present law. 


* 


On the calendar of the Senate is the truth-in-fabric bil!, 
which was reported from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry at the last session, but did not come to a vote. 


* * * 


The prospects for action at this session on Senator Stan- 
field’s revised grazing bill (S. 2584), which has been approved 
by both the Department of Agriculture and the Department 
of the Interior, seem none too good. (For a résumé of this 
bill see the April, 1926, PRopUCER.) Pending is likewise the 
bill introduced by Senator Phipps, of Colorado, which would 
substantially reduce national-forest fees. 

* * * 


A bill (S. 3473, H. R. 10129) defining the policy of the 
Department of Agriculture in regard to the work to be under- 
taken by so-called agricultural attachés abroad in gathering 
information, has been passed by the House. 
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Another pending measure is the amendment to the 
Packers and Stock-Yards Act, introduced by Senator Capper 
in March, 1926 (S. 3676, H. R. 11884), which would prohibit 
the operation by packers of private yards within ten miles of 
public stock-yards at terminal markets where they purchase 
part of their live-stock supplies. 


* * * 


Senator Gooding’s long-and-short-haul bill, defeated at the 
last session, has been reintroduced, in slightly altered form, 
as an amendment to the rivers and harbors appropriation bill. 
The new bill applies only to rates in territory subject to 
water competition through the Panama Canal. 

* * * 


Appropriations totaling $128,362,385 for the expenses of 
the Department of Agriculture during the fiscal year 1927-28 
have been reported to the House of Representatives by the 
Committee on Appropriations. Besides, there is available 
$11,351,250 under previous legislation, making the complete 
budget for the year $139,713,635. 

The more important items are as follows: For the federal- 
aid highway system, in co-operation with the states, $71,000,- 
000; forest roads and trails, $6,500,000; Weather Bureau, 
$2,641,000; Bureau of Animal Industry, $10,658,970 (including 
$5,964,000 for the eradication of tuberculosis, of which $4,- 
878,000 is for payment of indemnities; $712,390 for eradicating 
cattle ticks, $451,320 for combating hog cholera, $26,970 for 
dourine in horses, and $162,760 for control of other animal 
diseases); Bureau of Dairy Industry, $495,094; Bureau of 
Plant Industry, $3,914,585; Forest Service, $8,590,834; Bureau 
of Chemistry, $1,115,005; Bureau of Entomology, $3,062,265; 
Bureau of Biological Survey, $1,017,020; Bureau of Public 
Roads, $457,170; Bureau of Agricultural Economics, $4,981,- 
251; enforcement of Packers and Stock-Yards Act, $420,000; 
enforcement of Grain Futures Act, $135,000; co-operative 
forest-fire protection, $1,000,000; acquisition of additional 
forest lands, $1,000,000. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


ROGRESS TOWARD RECOVERY from the depression 

which hit the country in 1920-21 is steadily being made by 
every branch of agriculture, though at an unequal rate, says 
Secretary W. M. Jardine, in his report for the fiscal year 
1925-26. Net income of the agricultural industry for the crop 
year is estimated at $2,757,000,000, which is an advance of 4 
per cent over the previous year. During the same period, net 
returns on the capital invested in agriculture were about 4.6 
per cent, compared with 3.1 per cent for the crop year 1922-23 
and only 0.6 per cent for 1920-21. Unfortunately, the recent 
slump in cotton prices makes it doubtful if the next crop year 
will see a similar improvement. 

The range country has had a good year, in the opinion of 
Mr. Jardine. “Cattlemen have done fairly well,” he says, 
“and there is a growing optimism among them. Those who 
have the resources to do so are stocking up their ranches. 
Prices of breeding stock have advanced for the first time in 
five years. The cattle industry is moving once more toward 
prosperity. The sheep industry is enjoying its fifth consecu- 
tive prosperous year. It is apparently still expanding.” 

The secretary speaks at length about co-operative market- 
ing, in which he sees the best hope for solving the recurring 
surplus problem. 

On the question of freight rates, he again expresses the 
conviction that “we must have substantial readjustments. 
There have been no freight-rate reductions of importance on 
agricultural commodities in the last year. The index of freight 
rates indicates that they are still 58 per cent higher than before 


” 


the war,” while the index for farm-commodity prices in Sep- 
tember stood at only 34 per cent above the pre-war level. 

Dealing with western range problems, Mr. Jardine men- 
tions the (revised) Stanfield bill, introduced “primarily at the 
instance of the live-stock industry,” for the purpose of “defin- 
ing the place of grazing in national-forest management and 
providing greater assurance for the stockmen against unneces- 
sary changes of administrative policy or arbitrary or un- 
friendly exercise of administrative powers.” This bill, in the 
judgment of the secretary, “essentially provides what will best 
meet the real needs of the live-stock men with respect to the 
national forests.” Regarding the open public ranges, the sec- 
retary reiterates his statement of last year that the existing 
policy “has had much to do with the recent troubles of western 
agriculture,” and that “a far-reaching change in that policy is 
imperative.” “For these lands,” Mr. Jardine goes on, “enlight- 
ened public regulation offers not only the best hope of the live- 
stock industry for more stable conditions, but virtually the only 
hope. I hope that the general purposes embodied in the bill 
may be carried to conclusion.” 

During the fiscal year, we learn, nineteen formal dockets 
were initiated under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act, and 
action was taken on eleven other cases pending at the begin- 
ning of the year. Of these cases, seven involve schedules of 
stock-yard rates, two commission charges, thirteen trade prac- 
tices, and nine insolvency. Five cases were closed by being dis- 
missed without prejudice, in nine cases the registrant was sus: 
pended, and in four a “cease and desist” order was issued. 


Encouraging progress is noted in the effort to eradicate 
tuberculosis from live stock. A total of 109 counties were rec- 
ognized during the year as being virtually free from bovine 
tuberculosis, bringing the total number of such counties up to 
198. The campaign for the extirpation of this disease began 
in 1917. Since that time the extent of bovine tuberculosis, as 
estimated on the basis of more than 25,000,000 cattle tested, 
has declined from about 4 to 2.8 per cent. From these and 
other data the belief is derived that “the task of eradicating 
bovine tuberculosis from the United States is feasible, though 
still of great magnitude and likely to require many more years.” 


Mention is made of the research work now in progress to 
determine factors which influence the quality and palatability 
of meat. In this work nineteen states are co-operating with 
the Department of Agriculture. 

Of the regulatory services conducted by the department, 
federal meat inspection is one of the most important. This 
service in 1925-26 was maintained at 896 establishments located 
in 251 cities and towns. It covered the inspection of more than 
68,000,000 food animals, which is about two-thirds of the total 
number of animals slaughtered in the United States. Under 
this federal inspection, approximately 1,330,000,000 pounds of 
meat and meat products were exported to foreign countries. 
The proportion of entire animals condemned was less than one- 
half of 1 per cent, and of parts of carcasses 1.6 per cent, which 
figures are considered “reasonably good.” Attention is, how- 
ever, drawn to the very large number—over 56,000—of dead or 
dying animals discovered by federal meat-inspectors. “Besides 
representing a large loss of meat and food products,” says the 
secretary, “the unfortunate condition of the animals entails 
much suffering and reflects on a branch of commerce which 
has earned widespread recognition for its highly perfected 
organization and efficiency in other respects.” 

Coming to the government’s homestead policy, Secretary 
Jardine does not hesitate to declare that “the Grazing Home- 
stead Act is now generally recognized as a mistake.” “To 
convert forest land and pasture land into submarginal agri- 
cultural land has broader consequences than those which fall 
on the individual farmer and his family, or even on the local 


22 


community. To the individual they mean an up-hill struggle, 
poor living, and often a losing fight; to the community, sooner 
or later a net loss; but to the country at large they mean an 
undue depression of the prices of the crops produced and a 
material waste of productive power.” 


REPORT OF THE FORESTER 


HE PART of the annual report of Colonel W. B. Greeley, 

chief of the Forest Service, in which western stockmen 
are particularly interested is naturally that dealing with the 
subject of grazing. Covering only the fiscal year from July 1, 
1925, to June 30, 1926, the report takes no account of the 
Casement review, nor of Mr. Greeley’s reaction to it and ac- 
ceptance of its conclusions. A summary is given of the de- 
mands of the stockmen as presented before the Senate in- 
vestigating committee in 1925, some of which are criticized 
in arguments familiar to readers of THE PRODUCER. Emphasis 
is again placed upon the position of the Forest Service that 
“adequate protection of forest growth, watershed cover, wild 
life, and the productivity of the ranges themselves requires 
the continuation of grazing only as a privilege of use, made 
as stable as other considerations warrant, but still subject to 
curtailment or adjustment from time to time.” 

The chief features of the revised Stanfield bill, indorsed 
by the Departments of Agriculture and the Interior, are 
enumerated, and this comment is appended: 


“The Forest Service believes, in a word, that grazing may 
properly be recognized by law as a desirable and permanent 
form of use of the national forests, subordinate to and cor- 
related with their major purposes of timber production and 
watershed protection. Such a legal recognition will bring 
certain advantages of assurance and stability to the live-stock 
interests which utilize these resources and shou'd continue to 
utilize them. At the same time, if adequate provision is made 
for the administrative control and regulation of grazing, such 
a course will, it is believed, be in harmony with and in no 
wise contrary to our accepted national policy of conservation.” 


The Forest Service, Mr. Greeley says, “is not committed 
to any particular schedule of fees, but believes that the prin- 
ciple of fair compensation for the value of the forage utilized 
is an essential part of the entire program of stabilizing range 
use which it is seeking to put into effect.” 

Over 50 per cent of outstanding grazing permits during 
the fiscal year were for the ten-year period, we are told, show- 
ing that much progress had been made toward meeting the 
request of stockmen for greater stability of tenure, without 
adopting any of the extreme measures advocated by them, 
which would have meant the vesting of permanent rights in 
the individuals now using the range. 

Although the first session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 
closed without the enactment of any grazing legislation, by 
regulation of the Secretary of Agriculture provision had been 
made for local grazing boards, composed of stockmen selected 
by the permittees and one Forest Service official. In a large 
number of forests the advisory boards of the live-stock as- 
sociations refused to call the elections, stating that the pres- 
ent procedure for appealing from decisions of local forest 
officers was satisfactory. 

During the year, we learn, 6,229 fires destroyed the trees 
on 704,000 acres of national forests, while 11,552 acres were 
planted. At that rate we would assume that it will take some 
time to catch up. 

Total expenditures of the Forest Service in 1925-26 were 
$22,729,343. Of this amount, $960,225 was for administration 
of timber use, $588,354 for administration of grazing, $72,044 
for fish and game protection, and $104,272 for administration 
of recreation and land use. Road and trail construction and 
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maintenance took $13,005,180. In return, $5,155,661 was re- 
ceived from the national forests—$3,366,685 from the sale of 
timber, $1,421,589 from the use of forage, and $367,387 from 
miscellaneous sources. Timber receipts increased $426,292 
over the previous year, while grazing receipts declined $303,- 
788, due mostly to the waiver of fees in the drought-stricken 
regions of the Southwest. 

Of roads, 1,930 miles were constructed during the year, 
and of trails, 4,694 miles; bringing the total construction on 
June 30, 1926, up to 11,882 miles of roads and 26,778 miles of 
trails. 

With respect to the game herds on national forests, it is 
noted that the elks in the region of the Yellowstone Park have 
increased in number to such an extent as to create a feeding 
problem of considerable magnitude. To prevent the eventual 
death of many of these animals from starvation, it is recom- 
mended that more liberal provision be made for hunting. In 
the Kaibab National Forest in northern Arizona a similar 
situation exists. There the controversy between the state and 
federal governments regarding jurisdiction has so far pre- 
vented the forest officials from taking the necessary steps to 
reduce the number of deer. The matter is now before the 
courts. 


FINAL CROP FIGURES 


INAL RETURNS on the crops of 1926 have been issued 

by the Department of Agriculture. They do not vary 
materially from the last estimate which we have printed, but 
are set down here for completeness’ sake, together with the 
1925 totals: 





1926 1925 
Winter wheat (bu.).... 626,929,000 401,734,000 
Spring wheat (bu.)...... 205,376,000 274,695,000 

All wheat (bu.)........ 832,305,000 676,429,000 
CE I occ 2,645,031,000 2,916,961,000 
Sts DUS) ccc cee cca 1,253,739,000 1,487,550,000 
Barley (bu.) .......... ..... 191,182,000 216,554,000 
BE GIB Biv cscccccicntscnsss 40,024,000 46,456,000 

All grain crops (bu.) 4,962,281,000 5,348,950,000 
Buckwheat (bu.) ........ 12,922,000 13,994,000 
Flaxseed (bu.) ............ 19,459,000 22,424,000 
ICR ORGS) cacti. 41,006,000 33,309,000 
Grain sorghums (bu.).. 100,710,000 75,230,000 
Cotton (bales) .............. 18,618,000 16,104,000 
Cottonseed (tons) ........ 8,267,000 7,160,000 
Hay, wild (tons).......... 9,984,000 12,724,000 
Potatoes, white (bu.).. 357,800,000 323,465,000 


— 


PROGRESS IN TICK ERADICATION 


N 1926, forty counties were freed from cattle ticks, bringing 

the total number of counties released since the work began, 
in 1906, up to 737. There remain in quarantine 248 counties. 
In addition, smaller areas—mainly individual farms—are still 
quarantined in counties otherwise freed, as part of a final 
mopping-up program. Owing to the slump in cotton prices, 
there has developed in the South a strong sentiment for push- 
ing this work energetically. 


TENNY CHIEF OF AGRICULTURAL BUREAU 


HE POSITION of chief of the Bureau of Agricultura! 

Economics, vacant since the resignation of Henry C. 
Taylor about seven months ago, has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Lloyd S. Tenny, acting chief. Mr. Tenny has been 
with the Department of Agriculture since 1902, except for 
the period 1910-21. 
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| THE MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN DECEMBER 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


CHIcAGO, ILL., January 1, 1927. 


LMOST OVERNIGHT killers ran from a crop of long-fed, 
A over-fat, and excessive-weight steers to a new one lacking 
both finish and quality, but carrying ample weight. Never 
before in trade history has the transformation been so sudden 
or emphatic. Acres of merely warmed-up cattle, fed sixty to 
ninety days on inferior corn, were dumped into the market 
hopper the last two weeks of December, to sell at $8.50 down. 
Another delegation, of somewhat better quality, was eligible to 
$9 to $9.50. The old complement of heavy steers, weighing 
1,300 to 1,600 pounds, and occasionally up to 1,800-pound aver- 
ages, many individuals weighing a ton, all but disappeared; 
but, as there is scant demand for such beef, they were not 
regretted. The spectacle was witnessed late in December of 
a load of 1,800-pound bullocks, with good quality, that had 
been fed fifteen months, selling at $9.75, alongside a load of 
seventy-day-fed 1,140-pound cattle, of similar quality, at $10.25. 
The former operation showed heavy financial loss; the latter, 
with a $2.25 margin, showed a profit. This has run all through 
the woof and warp of production. Short-fed cattle have paid 
out; the long-fed type has been a sinkhole for money. 


Cattle Market Suffering from a Case of Nerves 


The whole cattle market, with the exception of canning 
and cutting cows and bologna bulls, is nervous and supersensi- 
tive. Shipper demand—of considerable volume in the aggre- 
gate—is a thing of fits and starts. Early in the last week of 
December, or up to Wednesday, the steer market showed signs 
of coma. Shipping orders were few, and packer buyers took 
advantage of the opportunity to pursue predatory methods. 
On Thursday the market came to life under the inspiring 
influence of the telegraph key, packer buyers participating in 
a scramble to get a share of a small grist of fat cattle, the run 
having been restricted by radio advices to the country of mar- 
ket conditions. Just why eastern killers failed to “sit in” at 
the bargain sale of Wednesday of that week is their own busi- 
ness, but on the matinee session they permitted packers to run 
a bargain sale. 


Independent Killers Leave Clean-up to Packers 


The obvious policy of independent killers is to refrain from 
speculative buying. Having sold a jag of beef, they wire to 
Chicago or elsewhere for the necessary cattle. The moment 
they accumulate a few carcasses they quit, leaving the clear- 
ance to the packers, who forthwith inform salesmen what the 
stuff is worth, leaving no room for discussion. In such emer- 
gencies it is a case of “take it or leave it.” One head buyer 
at Chicago has adopted a definite policy for such clean-up sales, 
calling in his subordinates, and riding down the alleys at their 
head in much the same manner as a feudal lord of the Middle 
Ages went on ravishing expeditions. Having bought a string 
of cattle at his own price, they are allotted to the subordinate 
buyers. It has been a regular performance recently, invari- 
ably accompanied by assertion that the beef cannot be sold 
except on a minus basis, and that the cattle are bought only 
under a sense of obligation to clear the yards. 
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Unevenness Characterizes Buying 


Another provoking feature of the cattle market is uneven- 
ness. This has been demonstrated in the case of split consign- 
ments, which have sold 50 to 75 cents apart. A shipper order 
may be filled with a certain type of cattle at $11; another load, 
of practically the same quality, weight, and finish, will sell at 
$10.25. During the somewhat spectacular flurry on yearlings, 
just before Christmas, a buyer paid $14.35 for a load of SMS 
cattle; another, of the same breeding and practically the same 
finishing, selling $1 per cwt. lower. It has been a period of 
erratic and apparently unreasonable buying, although those on 
that side of the market may have had a lucid idea of what they 
were doing. About the middle of December they got the whole 
yearling market on such a lofty basis, paying $12 for short-fed 
little cattle, that the whole price fabric went down with a 
crash, breaking $1 per cwt. within a few hours, and showing 
declines of as much as $2 in many places before reason was 
restored. On that wild market half-fat, short-fed yearlings 
sold $1 to $1.50 per cwt. above prime heavy cattle, fed a year 
or more. Nobody has yet explained why. 


Stock Show Stimulates Yearling Sale 


Following the show sale of International car-lots the first 
week in December, a runaway yearling market ensued. All 
buyers appeared to want was cattle, and in the melée heavy 
steers advanced $1 per cwt.; but the week of Christmas the 
bloom vanished. The only logical explanation is that beef- 
venders are keeping on a bare-shelf, hand-to-mouth basis. 
When the small fry accumulate a little, they quit dead in the 
stretch, leaving packers to clean up; and, with competition 
eliminated, no descriptive language is necessary to tell what 
happens. 

Heavies Benefited by Short Run 


During the period of distress early in December it was a 
$9 to $10 market for the rank and file of heavy cattle. A 
shortened run and a few shipping orders put it on a $10 to $11 
basis in about the same time that lapses between the start and 
finish of a five-furlong horse race. One day choice yearlings 
were worth $13 to $14; a few hours later they were $1 to $1.50 
lower. The stabilizers quit before their work was done. 


Prices Differ Little from Those of Year Ago 


By the end of December the bulk of fat cattle sold right 
around prices current at the corresponding period of the pre- 
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vious year. Average cost of fat cattle at Chicago the last 
week of December was $9.42, against $9.74 in 1925; the differ- 
ence being due to the higher value of heavy cattle at that time. 
Demand for light beef has maintained prices of medium and 
common steers at relatively high levels, and has attracted to 
market a larger number of lower-priced steers. December 
trade in $7.50 to $8.50 warmed-up steers was of relatively 
large volume, and there was less complaint about the way they 
sold than concerning long-fed heavy bullocks worth $9 to $10. 


Lower Grades Sell Readily 


A significant feature of the cattle market is the way com- 
mon cows have sold. It has been an absolutely stable market 
on $4.25 to $5 canners and cutters, and the cheaper grades of 
butcher cows, at $5.25 to $6.50, have rarely run into a sluggish 
market. Bull trade has been a runaway affair, bologna grades 
going to a $7 to $7.25 basis. This has prevented feeders from 
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taking stock cows to the country, and should insure a light 
supply of butcher stuff late in the winter. There is a broad 
and insistent demand for all kinds of boning and sausage mate- 
rial, at the expense of the better grades of beef. Bootleggers 
can handle low-grade cattle, as they evade federal government 
inspection by doing an interstate business over cement high- 
ways with trucks. Heifer trade is a mixed affair, any heifer 
showing yearling form getting a substantial premium over 
the “cowy” or “heiferette” type. One string of 600-pound 
heifers reached Chicago in December that were Wyoming 
calves of the 1926 crop. They realized $11 per cwt. and were 
typical baby beef, although a gastronomist would pronounce 
them neither beef nor veal. There is a spread of $5 to $10 
per cwt. on heifers going into the beef supply. Killers are 
cheating feeders out of both cows and heifers, which means 
elimination of female cattle from the late winter beef supply 
to a large extent, as it prevents the stuff from going back to 
the country. Usually cheap steers get into strong position as 
the winter works along, especially if well-conditioned, as there 
is a broad demand for the lower grades of beef when pasture 
product is not available. 


Short Crop Dominates Hog Trade 


Realization that they are working on a short hog crop, for 
which there is, and probably will continue to be, keen compe- 
tition all winter, has caused consternation in packing circles. 
Chicago prices, on an average drove cost basis, have not wan- 
dered far from $11.50, the top occasionally passing $12, and 
few decent hogs selling at $11.25 even on an occasional bear 
raid. The entire country east of Chicago is short of hogs; 
the fall cholera epidemic reduced the crop in the Corn Belt 
around 1,500,000 had; and in the trans-Missouri region, espe- 
cially Nebraska and South Dakota, where corn was a partial 
failure, pigs have been marketed freely, which means substan- 
tial contracting of winter pork production on a tonnage basis. 
Gradually the available supply of hogs is being concentrated 
in what is popularly known as Chicago territory—mainly IIli- 
nois, Iowa, Missouri, Minnesota, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 
Packers have been conducting an apparently hopeless battle to 
put drove cost down to or below $11 per cwt., but the weakness 
of their position is revealed whenever a run of hogs reports at 
the market, and they all make an effort to get a few. Always 
their smaller competitors are able to pick over the crop at 
better prices than they are willing or able to pay, and fre- 
quently they are under the necessity of giving full prices for 
the residue of a day’s crop that has been closely picked over 
early in the session. 


Lard Output Will Be Reduced 


Feed conditions in the Corn Belt are not calculated to 
make a winter crop of big hogs, so that 1927 lard production 
will fall far short of that of 1926, which would dispose of the 
bogey of surplus lard stocks, were it not for plenitude of 
cheap cottonseed oil, which has reduced European demand for 
pure lard. The corn surplus of the crop of 1925 was re- 
sponsible for a heavy summer run of fat packing sows last 
year, and, while no famine is on the horizon, that production 
of lard and heavy meats cannot be duplicated this year, espe- 
cially as aged sows have been closely marketed. The coterie of 
small killers that broke into the hog game during the war i: 


sticking to the business in a manner somewhat disconcertiny 


to the big packers, to whom volume is vital, and who have had 
no cheap hogs for two years, mainly owing to such competition. 


Lamb Prices Influenced by Heavier Production 
Corn Belt lamb-feeders are paying the penalty of a high 


market for the thin end of the western lamb crop of 1926. 
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They are squealing audibly and profanely, threatening never 
to do it again. During December a lot of fed western lambs 
sold at $12 to $13—prices that barely paid for the feed. At 
the middle of the month the trade, both live and dressed, had 
a semi-demoralized appearance, necessitating recourse to 
freezing to take care of surplus current slaughter; but every 
light run disclosed a healthy undertone, making prompt re- 
action possible, although a small proportion of the crop sold 
above $13 at Chicago. One trouble with the market has been 
heavy Monday receipts at eastern points, glutting the dressed 
market and keeping shipping orders away from Chicago. The 
big gob of western lambs that went into the hands of farmer 
feeders east of the Missouri River last fall will not be out 
until March 1, the probability being that on January 1 the 
visible supply for the rest of the winter was fully as large as 
a year ago, despite reduction in Colorado and Nebraska. Pres- 
ent conditions mean no early contracting of the new lamb crop, 
as amateur farmer feeders, who broke into the game this 
season, have had a taste of bad medicine, and the attitude of 
Colorado feeders will not change. Lamb production, east and 
west, is gradually, but irresistibly, increasing, and values are 
working to lower levels. Consumers are definitely off heavy 
mutton, which accounts for a $5 to $6.50 market for fat ewes, 
despite the fact that they are a mere handful. 


THE DENVER MARKET 


BY W. N. FULTON 


DENVER, COLO., January 2, 1927. 


HE TRANSITION from a range-cattle offering to an of- 

fering of stock from feed-lots was made at Denver dur- 
ing the month of December. At the close few range cattle 
were being received, the greater portion of the offering being 
short-feds from northern finishing-pens. These sold very well 
at $8 to $9 for good to choice steers, up to $9 for the best light 
heifers, and around $6 to $6.75 for good to choice fat cows. 
Feeding cattle sold mostly at $7 to $7.50 at the close of the 
month, whereas $7.25 to $8 was taking a large percentage of 
the stock thirty days earlier. Quality, however, was better a 
month ago than it is now. 


Hogs.—Top hogs were selling at Denver at $11.65 early 
in December. At the close they were bringing $11.85, with 
price fluctuations up to $12 for the best in the interim. De- 
mand continues strong for good hogs, and California buyers 
continue to take a goodly share of the offering. 


Sheep.—F at lambs sold at $11.90 at the close of December, 
as against $12.25 at the opening of the month. Feeding lambs 
that went out at $12 to $12.25 early in the month easily com- 
manded $12.60 to $12.75 at the close, and since the beginning 
of the new year a top of $13 was established. Light-weight 
feeding lambs, to be carried for the late spring market, are in 
good demand to put in empty feed-lots in the northern section 
of the state. 


Marketing of all stock at Denver was heavy during 1926, 
and the prices paid were highly satisfactory as compared 
with those prevailing elsewhere. The hog supply was nearly 
40,000 head heavier than came to market in 1925, and was ex- 
ceeded only once in the history of the Denver market—in 
1924, when 569,000 head arrived here during the year. 


Cattle receipts for the year show a loss of approximately 
56,000 head, or about 10 per cent, compared with 1925. Most 
of this loss occurred during the first six months of the year, 
resulting from a shortage of cattle in feed-lots in territory 
tributary to this market, and in through stock. Marketing 
from the range country was very nearly as heavy in the fall 
of 1926 as in 1925. 
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Sheep supply for the year was nearly 55 Se9 head less 
than the record receipts of 1925. Sveral factor contributed 
to the decrease, among them the disposition on the~part. of 
growers to withhold ewe lambs from the market and replenish 
breeding flocks, hay-feeding of a certain proportion of the 
lambs in territory contiguous to the range, and the refusal 
of feeders in Denver territory to pay the prevailing prices for 
feeding lambs during the fall marketing season. Ranchers 
who have been in the habit of feeding lambs purchased feed- 
ing cattle instead, and there is an increase of fully 50 per cent 
in the number of cattle in the feed-lots of this state. 


Horses.—Horse trade was somewhat curtailed during the 
latter part of the year, because of the unfavorable market for 
cotton in the South. Demand for heavy draft-horses and mu'es 
was strong, and such stock sold readily during the year at 
$100 to $175 a head, depending upon quality. 


As always— 


we expect to find many good bulls 
in Denver at Stock Show time, 
January 15-22. You cattlemen, 
who know the value of good bulls 
and demand the best, have made 
Denver the leading market of the 
entire country for high-class bulls. 


As usual, we shall have a load of 


Yearling Registered Bulls 


of which we are proud to be the 
breeders. You’ll find them as good 
as last year’s 


Grand Champions 
Look them up, and see us there 


The Lazears and Otto Fulscher 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 


TWO INTERNATIONAL 
GRAND CHAMPIONS 


were 


HEREFORDS 


The Grand Champion steer over all breeds, in 
competition open to the world, was a Hereford 
calf not yet eleven months of age, bred and 
fed in Oklahoma. : 


The Grand Champion Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
steer, all breeds competing, was a Texas 
range-bred Hereford fed in Illinois. 


Hereford Excellence Leads 
the Beef World 


AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE 
BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
300 West Eleventh Kansas City, Mo. 
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PACKER ON LIVE-STOCK TRADE 


ROM A REVIEW of conditions in the live-stock and meat 
Fk industry during 1926, and some forecasts for the current 
year, issued by Oscar G. Mayer, president of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers, we quote the subjoined excerpts: 


“Farmers not only received upwards of one hundred 
million dollars more for their live stock last year than they 
did during 1925, but they also were able, by marketing corn on 
the hoof, to receive a price for that important farm product 
that was greatly higher than quotations prevailing in the open 
market. 

“In the packers’ export field, the results during 1926 were 
rather unsatisfactory. The trade, which consisted almost en- 
tirely of pork products, declined about 8 per cent in volume 


DEHORN YOUR CALVES 
TheWill C. Barnes Calf D’Horner 


Takes the horn Fat Your 
$3.7 5 out clean re money back 
; if 
Postpaid — not all we 
anywhere For calves two to claim. 


: On market 

United for 

States ‘satin ce, twenty-five 
boy can use it 5 years. 


The Kansas Blackleg Serum Company 


Alliance, Neb. Kansas City, Mo. Rapid City, S. D. 
Amarilio, Tex. Marfa, Tex. San Antonio, Tex. 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb. Santa Maria, Cal. 
El Paso, Tex. Phoenix, Ariz. Wichita, Kan. 
Fort Worth, Tex. Pomona, Cal. Calgary, Can. 


Send a check for one today 


in : ten months old 





WHY 16,000 BREEDERS 
NOW USE GERM-A-TONE 
TO FIGHT ABORTION 


During the past six years, from the many 
thousands of cans of Germ-a-Tone shipped to 
all points of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico, Cuba and Australia, more than 999 out 
of a possible 1,000 cases were satisfactory 
and successful in saving calves from abortion. 
Feed Germ-a-Tone for insurance and protec- 
tion, and reduce your calf loss. 
1 package 
(enough to medicate 200 pounds of salt) 


3 packages (for 600 pounds of salt) 
12 packages (for 2,400 pounds of salt) 


Your personal check accepted. We pay the postage. 


THE GERMICIDE COMPANY 
1316 Lincoln Street Denver, Colorado 


Practical Spayer 


Twenty Years’ Experience—75,000 Head 
L. A. ALDERSON BIRNEY, MONT. 
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and about 10 per cent in value. Nevertheless, exports of 
American meat products exceeded a billion and a quarter 
pounds during the year and brought into this country from 
abroad, chiefly Europe, an amount in excess of two hundred 
million dollars. 

“Notwithstanding unusually heavy receipts of grain-fed 
cattle during the late summer and fall months, with a conse- 
quent decline in prices, the general average price of cattle 
was slightly higher than in 1925. The prices paid for hogs 
and calves also averaged slightly higher than in 1925, although 
sheep and lamb prices averaged lower. 

“Meat production during the year probably was slightly 
heavier than in 1925. Complete figures fer the year are not 
yet available, but those now at hand seem to justify this state- 
ment. Beef production showed an increase, and undoubtedly 
wais the largest since the war. 

“Although the number of hogs dressed was substantially 
lower than in 1925, the volume of production, owing to the 
increased weight of the hogs which came to market, was about 
the same as it was in 1925. 

“Judging from the surveys by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the supply of pork during the coming year probably will 
be about the same as the 1926 supply. 

“The export outlook is somewhat uncertain, on account of 
increased European hog supplies, which indicate the probability 
of a decreased demand from abroad for American pork prod- 
ucts, with a consequent effect on prices. A recently announced 
increase in ocean freight rates will be a handicap to American 
meat-packers in meeting existing competition from pork pro- 
ducers in central Europe, Denmark, Ireland, and Canada.” 


CANADIAN LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


A INTERESTING COMPARISON between _live-stock 
prices in Canada and those in the United States is af- 
forded by the following figures, showing quotations at the 
stock-yards of St. Boniface, Manitoba, and Chicago, on De- 
cember 22, 1926. As the classification differs somewhat in 
the two countries, the respective descriptions in vogue in each 
have been retained. This, of course, precludes a strict grade- 
for-grade correspondence: 


ST. BONIFACE CHICAGO 

STEERS: 

Choice Export............... $5.50-$ 6.25 Good to Ch. (1,300 Ibs. up) $9 25-11.00 

Prime Butcher................ 5.00- 6.00 Choice (1,100-1,300 Ibs.).. 10.25-13.00 

Medium to Good............ 4.00- 5.00 RN sass Ae 9.50-12.50 
HEIFERS: 

Choice Butcher ............ 5.00- 5.50 Light Yearling ...W............. 6.50-11.75 

Fair: to’ Good.....:......... 4.00- 4.75 Common to Medium....... §.25- 7.75 
COWS: 

Choice Butcher ............ 4.00- 4.50 Good to Choice................- 6.00- 7.35 

Fair to Good................ 3.00- 3.50 Common to Medium.......... 5.00- 6.00 
CALVES: 

Choice Light ................. 6.00- 8.00 Medium to Choice............ 6.00- 8.50 
FEEDERS: 

Choice Heavy ................ 4.75- 5.00 Good to Choice.............-... 7.25- 8.25 

Fair to Got@s i: 4.00- 4.50 Common to Medium....... 5.75- 7.25 
HOGS: 

Beet DMG sissies Ges 11.27 Top Of Sales... -...cccses ceccseesee 11.70 

ant SOON sk a 10.26 Packing SOWS <ccccnnns 10.10-10.85 

RUOONY, chitinase een 9.75 Heavy-Weight .......—.....-.-- 11.25-11.70 
LAMBS: 

Chile ic Se eink 9.00- 9.75 Medium to Choice............ 10.50-13.25 
SHEEP: : 

ROS es ee 6.00- 7.00 Yearling Wethers.............. 7.50-10.15 


WOOL IN STRONG POSITION 


T CURRENT PRICES, wool is in the strongest position 
A imaginable. Every possible recourse to talk prices lower 
has been taken, and failed. The world’s markets are strong, 
with a rising tendency, and at recent European and Southern 
Hemisphere sales American buyers have been lively bidders. 
No early contracting of the 1927 clip is likely, but at the forth- 
coming convention of the National Wool Growers’ Association 
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at Butte, Montana, it is probable that the strong strategic posi- 
tion of the grower will be emphasized. 

Around the holidays the market was dull, as dealers and 
manufacturers were engaged on inventories. Having deter- 
mined where they stand, they will probably be open to imme- 
diate commitments. Certainly there will be no reason for con- 
sternation over the volume of stocks on hand. 

Consensus of opinion in Boston, Philadelphia, and Chicago 
wool circles is that after the turn of the year further improve- 
ment in values may be expected. Stocks of manufactured 
goods are strikingly small, compared with a year ago, and, 
while there is a pronounced disposition to keep down to a bare~- 
shelf basis, frequent replenishment of raw-wool stocks will be 
imperative. Present conditions, however, are not calculated 
to stimulate speculation. 

Stocks of wool in bond at the Atlantic seaboard are stead- 
ily dwindling, and the finer qualities are in best demand. 
Worsted mills are fairly active, and the knitting industry is 
prosperous. Foreign markets are uniformly against the buyer. 

The mill situation is easily diagnosed. Stocks of raw 
material are light, most of the worsted mills running with only 
enough to carry them a few weeks, but their stereotyped policy 
is not to buy ahead of actual requirements. The woolen mills 
are in better position than at any other time during the past 
two years, and are getting some fair-sized orders. 

Although demand centers on fine wools, considerable 
medium and low-qualitied stock is moving, the probability be- 
ing that these grades will pick up from now on. Recent sales 
of find-stapled territory wools have been largely at $1.05 to 
$1.08, although holders are asking $1.10. Half-blood combing 
wools are selling at 95 cents to $1, clean basis. Distress wools 
have passed into strong hands, and bargains are few. 


WHOLESALE PRICES OF WESTERN DRESSED 
MEATS 


Monday, January 3, 1927 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (heavy weights, 700 Ibs. up): CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 


CURIS a hectic enon $16.00-17.00 $15.50-16.00 $17.00-19.00 

COO este ae cen 15.00-16.00 14.00-15.50 15.00-17.09 
STEERS (light and medium weights, 700 Ibs. down) : 

COIN. scsccsicttdirecicineatnnaeiaamdae WOOO BO.0 cnccccnsticonrenes 18.00-21.00 

GON sisi ciececticeci in accom 1GGGIER | ccs 15.00-18.50 
STEERS (all weights) : 

TRIE, ginssccpcnlatecscececccctnanshiewine <oaeiociaraiaten 13.00-15.50  13.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 

NII, tec cacucresenese nnecas Cornmeal SREGCASOR ctw 12.00-13.00 
COWS 

I secicicccacecet ci eniensdenndccaencuniagbininenli 13.00-14.00 12.00-13.00 12.50-13.50 

DN Ss eicitecececee eee 12.00-13.00 11.00-12.00 10.50-12.50 
VEALERS: 

NO cece eae aint enone SEGRE skein 20.00-22.00 

GND -ssieetedert ee IG0GTRO ck 18.00-20.09 

Medium 2.u..c..ceeeesceeeeccceseececeesesecesseeee-cereeeeee 16,00-18.00 16.00-18.00 15.00-17.00 

IIE oa ochde ap cases cena ee eeemmientine 14.00-16.00 14.00-16.00  13.00-15.00 
CALVES: 

ORIN sires icsiciecsnettaeianinenacings: *pemuneseanan siameaea: ~ Yanmnceteamess 

GORE) cic «pee TAGE SERO cttw 

I ic cniaticiniciecaga ac oecacicnpnaaonens TEOG IE cesses 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMB (30 to 42 Fbs.) : 

CHOICE! 00.....n ne secenssecnesensccceeceecssese seen: ssenceeeee-24200226.00 $24.00-25.00 $24.00-26.00 

I sais ie cella ddee 23.00-24.00 22.00-24.00 22.00-25.00 
LAMB (42 to 55 Ibs.) : 

AINE “ccetasticackicsnacucessciumuedbiccasuntaieebeaieaney aul esshnuabcibiogeas 21.00-24.00 22 00-24.00 

NN dota aerate scene eecuniaad tenance 19.00-22.00  21.00-23.00 
LAMB (all weights) : 

IS tise oe a ea icecelebtuies 21.00-23.00  19.00-22.00  19.00-22.00 

SOI cies iiascstctcbabh Scitecacasapainiicien SROERGe cts 18.00-20.00 
MUTTON (Ewes): 

Lt ne 8 3) Me Sk me ST 


I sires iene secatanncactcioneanveommtowiads 11.00-13.00 9.00-11.00 





10.00-12.00 
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COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW WE PRESENT FIGURES showing prices on the 

principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 

January 3, 1927, as compared with November 29, 1926, and De- 
cember 28, 1925: 


SLAUGHTER STEERS: Jan.3,1927 Nov.29,1926 Dec.28, 1925 





Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.) -................ $10.40-12.50 $10 00-12.50 $11.00-13.00 
9.65-11.75 8.85-12.00 9.50-11.00 
8.50-10.25 7.50- 9.75 8.50- 9.75 
11.75-13.00 12.00-12.75 10.75-12.50 
10.25-12.25 9.75-12.25 9.25-11.00 
8.50-10.50 7.75-10.25 8.25- 9.50 
YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 9.75-12.50 9.25-12.25 8.75-11.75 
HEIFERS: 
Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)............. 7.00-11.25 7.00-11.75 7.50-10.75 
Common to Medium (all weights)... 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 8.25 5.75- 7.75 
COWS: 
neti A Ca is i see cece 6.00- 7.50 5.50- 7.25 6.00- 8.25 
Common to Medium......................--..-++- 5.00- 6.00 4.50- 5.50 4.25- 6.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up)................ 7.25- 8.25 7.00- 8.25 7.35- 8.75 
Common to Medium.............02........--:---0 5.75- 7.25 5.75- 7.00 5.85- 7.35 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........... 7.25- 8 50 7.00- 8.50 7.15- 8.50 
Common to Medium ..w.......2.......s-en-- 5.75- 7.25 5.75- 7.00 5.60- 7.15 
HOGS: 
Medium Weight (200-250 Ibs.) ............ 11.70-12.00 10.45-11.90 11.40-11.90 
LAMBS: 
Mediums to Chelet cn 10.75-13.15 11.75-13.90 14.75-16.85 


FOR SALE—Registered Herefords 


50 coming two-year-old bulls 
50 coming yearling bulls 

80 coming two-year-old heifers 
50 coming yearling heifers 


EXTRA GOOD QUALITY 


Sired by bulls mostly of Anxiety breeding. Can be 
seen on our Greenwood farms. 


WOODS BROTHERS, Lincoln, Nebraska 
CYRUS A. TOW, Greenwood, Nebraska 


Z. D. HAvENS, Pres. & Mgr. R. C. HaAvENs, Sec’y 


Z. D. HAVENS & SON, Ince. 


Dealers in All Classes of Stocker 
and Feeder Catile 


We specialize in good calves and yearlings. Particular at- 
tention given to orders. We can furnish you any class of 
cattle that will do well in your locality, and at a price as low 
as they can be bought on the open market. Your interests 
will be protected in every way, both in cost price and combi- 
nation freight rates. All correspondence cheerfully answered, 
whether you wish to buy or sell. 


Denver Union Stock Yards 



















GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command a premium. 
Champion feeders at Denver four out of five past 
years were Shorthorns. 


We will assist you to locate suitable Shorthorns. 






American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 
13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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FEEDSTUFFS 


N JANUARY 5, cottonseed cake and meal, of 43 per cent 

protein content, f. o. b. Texas points, was selling at 
$25.20. At Kansas City, on January 3, hay prices were as 
follows: Prairie—new, No. 1, $15 to $16.50; No. 2, $13.50 to 
$14.50; No. 3, $10 to $13; packing, $7.50 to $9.50; alfalfa— 
select dairy, $24 to $27; choice, $22 to $23.50; No. 1, $20.50 to 
$21.50; standard, $18 to $20; No. 2, $15.50 to $17.50; No. 3, 
$13 to $15; timothy—No. 1, $16 to $17; standard, $15 to $15.50; 
No. 2, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $13; clover-mixed— 
light, $15.50 to $17; No. 1, $14 to $15; No. 2, $12 to $13.50; 
clover—new, No. 1, $18 to $19; No. 2, $14 to $17.50. 


Mr. Feeder and Dealers: 


We are Manufacturers and Ship in 
Carload Quantities 


COTTONSEED CAKE, NUT SIZE 
COTTONSEED CAKE, PEA SIZE 
COTTONSEED CAKE 
SCREENINGS 


and 


COTTONSEED MEAL 


in straight carloads, or mixed to suit your 
requirements. Before you place your order, 
get our prices delivered at your receiving 
stations. 


Sweetwater Cotton Oil Company 


Sweetwater, Texas 


Texas Star Brand 
Cottonseed Meal and Cake 


Guaranteed by 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers Assn. 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 


Stamford, Texas 
Authorized Manufacturers 


Get OUR Prices 





Quanah Cotton Oil Company 
Established 1907 
Manufacturers of 


TEXAS STANDARD 43% PROTEIN 


SCREENED COTTONSEED CAKE, nut and pea _ sizes, 


specially prepared for range feeding, and COTTONSEED 
MEAL, sacked net 100 pounds full weight. 

Have us quote delivered prices at your receiving station wherever 
located, and let us serve you. 


ADDRESS 


Quanah Cotton Oil Company 
Quanah, Texas 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET QUOTATIONS 
Monday, January 3, 1927 
CATTLE AND CALVES 


STEERS: KANSAS CITY OMAHA DENVER 
Good to Choice (1,300 Ibs. up)............ $ 8.60-10.25 $ 8.50-10.00 stile 
Choice (1,100 to 1,300 Ibs.) ................... 9.50-11.60 SEGRE SG  csctinns 
MROEE: | icons noteenes peace 8.60-10.60 8.50-11.00 $ 7.75- 9.50 
NN is ee ee 7.00- 9.25 7.00- 9.25 7.00- 7.90 
Choice (1,100 Ibs. down)...................... 10.60-12.50  10.85-12.50 2.0... 
I iirc aitasctctsnbistiteetnene aaa is ceesabiegsiee 9.25-11.50 9.25-11.50 7.90- 9.70 
EI sis iis stacecscctsoaiicees eels 7.00- 9.40 6.85- 9.75 7.00- 8.10 

LIGHT YEARLING STEERS AND HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. down).......... 8.65-12.00 9.00-11.75 8.15-10.65 

HEIFERS: 

Good to Choice (850 Ibs. up)................ 6.75-10.35 7.00-10.65 6.60- 9.40 
Common to Medium (all weights).... 4.85- 7.50 5.00- 7.75 5.00- 7.35 

COWS: 

OE ie I ai ooiceincentscensscievnicctacesecits 5.75- 7.40 5.75- 7.50 5.50- 6.90 
Gomimon: to’ PROG ances cic cs scene cence 4.85- 5.75 4.75- 5.75 4.40- 5.50 

BULLS: 

Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. up)............. 6.35- 6.75 Ce Te ssi 
Good to Choice (1,500 Ibs. down)........ 6.35- 7.00 6.65- 7.25 4.80- 5.60 

CALVES: 

Been. Ss COs 6.00- 8.75 6.00- 8.25 7.15- 9.75 

VEALERS: 
eevee 00 Sh a es 8.00-12.50 7.50-10.50  11.00-13.00 
eine i CN i i on chee es 4.50- 8.00 4.50- 7.50 5.50-11.00 

FEEDERS AND STOCKERS— 

STEERS: 
Good to Choice (800 lbs. up).......... 7.10- 8.35 6.85- 8.25 6.60- 7.85 
Common to Medium....................2.... 5.00- 7.10 5.00- 6.85 5.35- 6.60 
Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)...... 7.10- 8.60 6.85- 8.50 6.75- 8.10 
Common to Medium.........................- 5.00- 7.10 4.75- 6.85 5.10- 6.75 
HEIFERS: 
Common to Choice................200.0.... 4.75 7.25 4.85- 6.85 5.10- 7.15 
CALVES: 
Common to Choice.........................--- 5.50- 9.00 5.75- 8.75 5.00- 8.50 
HOGS 


Heavy Weights, Medium to Choice........ $11.25-11.60 $11.25-11.60 $11.20-11.85 


Medium Weights, Medium to Choice...... 11.30-11.65 11.30-11.60  11.40-11.90 
Light Weights, Common to Choice........ 11.25-11.60 11.25-11.55  11.25-11.75 
Light Lights, Common to Choice............ 11.30-11.60 11.15-11.40 = 11.10-11.65 
ee OOS nooo cere es 10.00-10.75  10.50-11.10 9.75-11.00 
SHEEP AND LAMBS 

LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (84 Ibs. down)...... $10.50-12.50 $10.50-12.65 $ 9.75-11.65 

Culls and Common (all weights) ........ 7.50-10.50 7.50-10.50 8.00- 9.75 
YEARLING WETHERS: 

Medium to Choice..........:2......000. 0000... 7.50-10.25 TEUMORO hike 
EWES: 

Common to Choice..............1cec- 4.00- 6.50 3.75- 6.50 ee 
FEEDING LAMBS: 

OUR 00 CNB iain ites So etn 10.25-12.10 11.00-12.65  11.00-13.00 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY of storage holdings of frozen and 

cured meats on December 1, 1926, as compared with De- 

cember 1, 1925, and average holdings on that date for the last 
five years (in pounds) : 


i] 








. 2¢ 99 Five-Year 

Commodity Dec. 1, 1926 Dec. 1, 1925 kane 
Frozen beef.......... 59,754,000 50,436,000 66,881,000 
*Cured beef.......... 26,350,000 23,128,000 21,705,000 
Lamb and mutton 3,165,000 1,549,000 3,608,000 
Frozen pork......... 55,294,000 27,153,000 45,858,000 
*Dry salt pork..... 67,009,000 96,746,000 93,238,000 
*Pickled pork....... 266,787,000 261,128,000 293,931,000 
Miscellaneous...... 53,866,000 50,415,000 59,223,000 
COMB Sic cd! 532,225,000 510,555,000 584,444,000 
I oo cetera) 46,926,000 33,710,000 35,851,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 
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FOREIGN TRADE IN NOVEMBER 


OVEMBER CLOSED with an export total in excess of 

that of any other month since October, 1925, and the 
largest favorable trade balance for the same thirteen-month 
period. Imports, on the other hand, remained stationary both 
with the previous month and with November a year ago: 




















7 Eleven Months Ending 
November November 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
EON cic cs ccccconcrie $481,000,000] $447,804,082 | $4,347,000,000] $4,441,808,656 
Nis ccictscicac 376,000,000 $76,431,290] 4,081,000,000} 3,831,575,456 





Excess of exports. $105,000,000} $ 71.372,7921 $ 266,000,000'$ 610,233,200 


EXPORTS OF MEATS IN NOVEMBER 


XPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS and animal fats for 

the month of November and the eleven months ending 
November, 1926, as compared with the corresponding periods 
of the previous year, were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 














November Eleven Months Ending 
November 
1926 1925 1926 1925 
Beef, fresh........ 206.200 94,684 2,286,574 3,056,764 
Beef, pickled 1,818,770 1,567,112 18,405,888 19,615,664 
IG ici rectcecicns 7,497,600 5,250,455 89,813,262 83,830,196 
sic cate ies 9,522,570 6,912,251 110,505,724 106,502,624 


PORK PRODUCTS 








; si Eleven Months Ending 
November Beseuier 
1926 1925 1926 1925 

Pork, fresh... 2,771,588 1,579.853 14,233,623 18,441,656 
Pork, pickled..... 2,405,879 2,038,967 27,209,817 25,105,972 
BROOM scccceccocnnscssconscesess 8,506,948 13,561,706 137,904.435 160,424,627 
Cumberland sides...... 740,684 1,098 058 13,032,955 22,963,094 
Hams and shoulders 13,105,357 16,243,191 } 171,042,766 | 239,025,843 
Wiltshire sides........... 31,417 790,524 6,108,196 11,768,558 
Lard... eveees 43,488,338 39,979.089 636,280,756 619,988,692 
Lard compounds. isdn 1,241,682 1,560,911 9,322,332 12,385.688 
Neutral lard.............-- 1,479,420 939,361 16,474,640 17,025,304 
Margarine...............-.- 214,442 52,641 1,490,955 721,523 

PRI nciicccicccees 73.985,755 77,844,301 11,033,100,475 | 1,120,850,957 


SURVEY OF MEAT-RETAILING 


ITH A STUDY of “consumer habits and preferences in 

the purchase and consumption of meat” has come to an 
end the investigation of the retail meat industry undertaken 
several years ago by the Department of Agriculture under a 
special appropriation by Congress, granted at the request of 
the National Live Stock and Meat Board. The conclusions 
reached are presented in three department bulletins—1441-D, 
1442-D, and 1443-D—which may be had for the asking. Of 
the general need found to exist for improved meat-marketing 
methods we have spoken in previous issues of THE PRODUCER. 
The department urges stringent enforcement of sanitary regu- 
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a reduction in labor turn-over, more careful 
the elimination of unscrupulous dealers. 

The share of retail meat prices absorbe 
agencies in the twenty cities in various parts of mney 
included in the survey is reported to vary between 2 
per cent. Yet close on 27 per cent of the 142 individual meat 
markets examined, of all types,and volumes of business, were 
found to be operated at a loss when proprietors’ salaries were 
included in total expense. Where annual sales were less than 
$14,000, losses were incurred in ten out of thirteen stores. 

Much confusion was discovered to exist among consumers 
with regard to quality in meats. Approximately one-half of 
the 4,500 housewives interviewed declared that their dealers 
handled either the best or a very good grade of beef, when, 
as a matter of fact, only about 9 per cent’of the cattle slaugh- 
tered belonged to these grades. Meat was served in the house- 
holds of white Americans an average of 2.1 times a week at 
breakfast and lunch, and 5.6 times for dinner. Beef was pre- 
ferred by 66.4 per cent of the households, pork by 16.8 per cent, 
lamb by 9.9 per cent, and veal by 6.9 per cent. 

In the opinion of the department, it would be to the ulti- 
mate advantage of the meat industry if retail dealers took an 
active part in instructing their customers as to what consti- 
tutes quality in meat. Selling meats by grades is recommended 
as an effective step toward attaining many desirable ends. 


KNIGHT-CAMPBELL’S 


Denver’s Music 
Headquarters 


Come here first—you’ll 
find what you want, at 
the price you want to pay 


If you can’t come in 
write 


KMGHT- GHPBELL 5 


Denver Colorado 


Hoban Aller 


Jewelry Go. 
16% & CHAMPA STS. 
DENVER, COLORADO 


Since 1879 
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ENGLISH LIVE-STOCK LETTER 


BY JOSEPH RAYMOND 
[Special Correspondence to The Producer] 


LONDON, December 17, 1926. 


T IS NATURAL, in view of the labor troubles that have 

rent the country for the past nine months or so, that the 
old year at its close should see the meat markets of Britain 
in rather a depressed and chaotic condition. The wonder is 
that, so far as prices are concerned, there should have been 
such good maintenance as at present exists in the various sec- 
tions of this business. In spite of widespread unemployment, 
the government dole seems to have preserved a certain meat- 
buying capacity among the poorest classes, so that at the 
present moment, notwithstanding the heavier marketings off 
home pastures this year, cattle and sheep prices still stand at 
a fair level. 

It only remains to be said that the embargo on all fresh 
meat from the continent of Europe has been a much more pow- 
erful factor in sustaining prices than many expected. There 
are few who do not regard the embargo as tinged with politics, 
although the government maintains the reason of this move in 
citing the continued prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease in 
Europe. 






Che Broun Palace Hotel 


DENVER 


“One of America’s Hotel Aristocrats” 


Always Denver Headquarters for the Gentlemen 
of the Live-Stock Industry 


HOTEL COSMOPOLITAN 


DENVER, COLORADO 
460 Rooms with Bath Opened June 5, 1926 


The largest and finest hotel in the state. One block from all 
street cars. One mile from the noise. 


The leading hotel of Denver 
“Chief”? Gonzales and his ‘‘Royals’” every evening 
CHARLES F. CARROLL, General Manager 
The Metropole is now an annex to the Cosmopolitan 


Hotel Utah“ tt” 


500 Rooms—Modern—Fireproof 
Without bath, $2.50 a day 
With bath, $3.00 and up 


Rates: 


GEO. O. RELB, 
Managing Director 











Frozen meat has met with considerable vicissitudes during 
the past year, but at the close it is recognized that this trade, 
on the whole, can find little to grumble at in New Zealand 
lamb still being priced at a shade over 20 cents per pound 
wholesale in the London Central Markets, and New Zealand 
mutton at 12 cents per pound, in view of the 20 per cent or 
so reduction in consumption which is reported up and down 
the country on account of the prevalent poverty due to the coal 
strike. The new year is likely to open with favorable condi- 
tions for frozen-meat marketing in Great Britain, as Australia 
has had a rather short shipping season, and New Zealand old 
season’s stocks have been fairly well cleared during the past 
two months, making way for freer markets in 1927. 


The past year has seen no progress at all made in regard 
to a solution of the British Empire beef question, over which so 
much anxiety has been spent. The beef-producers of Aus- 
tralia have looked in vain for higher values in the British 
wholesale market, and have yet to learn that these will not 
eventuate, but that, on the other hand, there must come a 
reduction of costs at the producer’s end, in order to put this 
trade on an economic basis. The deflation of lamb values is 
only one step to this end. All the great attention paid to 
empire food-trade publicity, which for months past has been 
waged with much emphasis in Britain, avails in no way to help 
the meat business, although a demand for the newer colonial 
products, such as dried fruits, etc., has been stimulated by 
intensive propaganda both by the colonial authorities and the 
Empire Marketing Board of the home government. 


Frozen-meat importers, who view this question from a 
practical point of view, recognize that the recent reduction of 
costs of meat production in Argentina is a factor which is only 
accentuating this difficulty in empire beef-trading. The River 
Plate has, in fact, secured an even stronger place in the imag- 
ination of the British meat trade, and also the British meat- 
consuming public, during the past year. The truth of this 
was illustrated very strikingly last month when a report was 
promulgated in English newspapers, on the strength of a cable- 
gram from Chicago, to the effect that a settlement had been 
arrived at between the frozen-meat exporters of the Argentine 
as to the quantities of meat which should be handled for the 
British trade in the immediate future. This report was sup- 
plemented by an unfounded statement that Messrs. Vestey, 
who are known to be the largest and most powerful British 
protagonist in this competitive business, had decided to retire 
from the Argentine meat-pdking industry and buy their sup- 
plies from the American firms in the future. A denial of this 
allegation quickly followed, but not before much excitement 
had been aroused in the public press on account of the state- 
ment. The breakdown of the South American meat confer- 
ence, by which proportional allocation of meat exports was ar- 
ranged in order to avoid glutting of the English markets, 
occurred as far back as April, 1925, and in the interval the 
reported losses sustained by the competing companies, owing 
to high production costs and low marketing values, have 
amounted to fifty million dollars or more. It was stated in 
London recently by the chairman of one of the smaller British 
undertakings concerned—viz., the Smithfield and Argentine 
Meat Company—that before the breakdown of the conference 
the proportions of the trade were held as to 58 per cent by the 
three American companies and 41 per cent by the others. 
The recent erection of new works in the Plate by two of the 
large companies was given as the cause of the start of hostili- 
ties. Lord Vestey has now stated in London that there is no 
settlement of this struggle, and so for the time being the pres- 
ent conditions of alternate glutting of this market by chilled 
beef, which brings wholesale prices down to below 12 cents per 
pound for hindquarters, are apparently to continue. 
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ROUND THE RANGE 
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CONDITION OF RANGE AND LIVE 
STOCK 


Ranges.—The supply of feed on winter 
ranges is generally good, except in a few 
dry spots in eastern Montana, the west- 
ern sections of North Dakota and Kan- 
sas, and some of the desert ranges west 
of the Continental Divide, says the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics in its 
December report. Rains during Novem- 
ber had supplied much needed moisture, 
improving the feed west of the divide 
and in California. East of the divide 
early freezes had done some damage. The 
supply of hay and other feeds was suffi- 
cient, except in western North Dakota 
and Kansas, and in eastern Colorado, 
where conditions had been dry. Texas, 
Oklahoma, and parts of Wyoming and 
Colorado had a surplus of hay and other 
feeds, while in Idaho, Utah, and Nevada 
there was a large carry-over that would 
make up the shortage in the 1926 crop. 


Cattle—Good feed conditions had 
made it possible for cattle to go into the 
winter in very good shape. In the South- 
west, Montana, Wyoming, and Colorado 
cattle were in better condition than last 
fall, while in the western sections of the 
Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas, and west 
of the divide, dry conditions during the 
summer had cut down the flesh somewhat. 
The situation in the West had shown a 
slight improvement during the fall, with 
less liquidation and a tendency to restock. 
In Texas there had been a strong demand 
for stockers and feeders to go on winter 
pastures and feed. Condition of cattle 
was placed at 90 per cent of normal. 


Sheep.—Sheep were coming on to win- 
ter ranges in very good shape. Breeding 
ewes were generally in fine condition, ex- 
cept on some of the desert ranges of 
Idaho, Utah, and Nevada. Many ewe 
lambs had been held on the range, with a 
decided tendency to stock farms with old 
ewes. The winter outlook for sheep 
ranges was generally good, except in a 
few cases where water was short on the 
deserts of Idaho, Nevada, and Utah. 
Early lambing in California was well un- 
der way, with prospects of a good crop. 
The demand for ewe lambs and young 
ewes had been very strong, with the sup- 
ply inadequate to meet it, and resulting 
favorable prices. Condition of sheep was 
92 per cent of normal. 
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SAME NUMBER OF CATTLE ON FEED 
AS A YEAR AGO 


Increased shipments of stockers and 
feeders into the Corn Belt during No- 
vember, 1926, as compared with the same 
month in 1925, brought the total move- 
ment into these states for the period 
from July to December to practically the 
same number as the previous year, 


USE 


AMERICAN 


BRANDS OF 


SALT 


OF ALL KINDS 
Our No. 4 Ground Rock Salt and Gray 
Blocks are best for 


STOCK SALTING 


We own and operate three separate and 
distinct Salt Plants, practically under one 
roof, at Lyons, Kansas, and can make quick 
shipments of straight cars of any kind or 
size, or of assorted car lots of all kinds and 
sizes, 
AMERICAN TABLE SALT 
Is Over 99% Pure 


Address 


AMERICAN SALT CO. 


Waldheim Bidg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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though materially smaller than in 1922, 
1923, and 1924. A less movement into 
the states west of the Missouri River was 
cffset by increases in the case of Iowa, 
Indiana, and Ohio. Illinois and Missouri 


THE FARMERS 
UNION LIVE STOCK 
COMMISSION, Inc. 


Denver, Colo. 


We buy and sell Hogs, 
Cattle and Sheep on 
commission only 


We are the only Co-operative Live Stock 
Commission Company on the 
Denver Market 


6 Per Cent Money 
to Loan 


Loans made on productive farms at 6 per 
cent interest. 


On thirty-three-year Government Amor- 
tization plan. 


Prompt service. No commission charges. 


Loans made on land occupied by owner 
or tenant. 


Loan may be paid in full or in part on 
any interest-paying date, after five years, 
without penalty. 


Denver Joint 
Stock Land Bank 


502 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








AUTOMATIC 


Currying-Dipping Machine 


For Cattle and Hogs 


Nothing like it ever invented. 
how machine operates. 
der—works perfectly all the time. 


requires. 


under belly and legs, giving a 


Complete Dip and Cleansing 


Illustration shows 
Nothing to get out of or- 
Cattle and 
hogs use it as condition of their skins and hides 
Arch contains brushes for currying, 
through which a healing, disinfectant oil dip is 
automatically fed, which is spread all over the 
back, sides, neck, head, and gradually works down 





Not an experiment, but a proven machine that keeps away flies, cleanses the skin of cattle 
and hogs from vermin, insects, grub worms, ete. Makes cattle and hogs calm and restful in- 
stead of irritable and itchy. Cattle feeders who have used machine would not part with it 
at any price. One feeder writes: “It would be hard to estimate in dollars and cents, the 


good it does for the cattle.” 


Works automatically—no oil waste. Spring adjustment fits machine to any size 
cattle. Every farmer who owns cattle and hogs needs this machine. Made in two 


sizes—one for cattle, one for hogs. 


Automatic Currying and Dipping Machine Co., Pender, Neb. 








SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 














